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SUMMARY, 


Anthony Laugford, being coupelled to 
flee his home near Salisbury by the 
machinations of one, Manning, an 
unsuccessful rival in love, joins Cap- 
fain Jacobus, a Royalist conspirator, 
who has warned him. Nick . Armorer, 
lieutenant of Jacobus, lies a prisoner ti 
London for stealing the mails. The 
two conutpanions sect out to rescue 
him. In W*£nchester they come on 
Cromwell, and Jacobus makes a mad 
and unsuccessful attempt to stop his 
coach and rob him. At Farnham they 
Jall in at their inn with two beautiful 
ladies who bid them to supper and 
entreat them very kindly, for the King's 

sake. The next day they ride on to Guildford, rescuing the two ladies, who 

have preceded them, from the hands of a highwayman. They sleep that 
night at the Globe Tavern, in Fleet Street. Nick Armorer lies in Newgate, 
and ts to die at once. Jacobus, however, manages to drug the Bellman of 

St. Sepulchre's—an official who goes bencath the condemned cell on the last 

night of a prisoner's life and warns him to repent—personates him, and so 

hands to Armorer the means of making his escape. He also arranges for the 
procuring of £1,000 from the Commonwealth by means of a forged draft. 

Notwithstanding the subsequent treachery of their entertaigers these —_ 

come to a successful issue, and Jacobus and his friend ride off to intervier 

the Earl of Rochester at his lodging in Whitehall, there to hand over the spoil. 

/t ts now necessary that someone shall take mails to the King, and Anthony 

Langford volunteers for the work and crosses to Flushing. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A KING IN EXILE. 


EFORE quitting the harbour, I moored against the weed - encrusted 
turned to see “the last of my sea- timbers of the rude landing-stage, her 
sorrow,” to filch a pretty age of Mr. red sails furled, her ropes and spars 
Shakespeare's. The Silver Spray lay graven upon the bright sky. But she 
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was shorn of glamour in my regard: 
the mystery of deep-sea voyaging had 
resolved itself (for the time) into ex- 
i so shocking that I sh 
to recall it: and I bade farewell to the 
Silver Spray as to a sentient being 
whose acquaintance was more disastrous 
than desirable. 

It was about five in the evening when 
I left the quays to discover the tavern of 
the Sign of the City of Rouen. The low 
sun shone full in my eyes, so that I 
discerned the ornamented, step-gabled 
buildings, and the strange figures and 
taking costumes of the Dutch people 
through a kind of magical splendour: 
the new, foreign taste of the air struck 
mighty agreeably upon my senses: and 
I walked along in a pleasant dream. 
The Earl of Rochester had directed me 
precisely to the inn: and I presently 
came upon it in a square market-place, 
planted with trees and gay with the 
awnings of the hucksters’ booths. The 
City of Rouen was a tall building of 
carven stone, with a projecting porch 
upheld by caryatid demons, very fantas- 
tically wrought: over the portal was a 
stone cartouche bearing the cognisance 
cut in basso-relievo: the towers and 
ramparts of an ancient Gothic city as if 
beheld from above, the lines all awry 
according to the manner of old pictures. 
Two or three rosy, buxom nymphs, very 
bravely apparelled in black velvet bodices 
embroidered with gold and silver, gay 
flowered skirts, and winged white caps 
set with bright coins, were chattering 
and laughing about the entrance. One 
stepped forward with a curtsey, and 
addressed me in the Dutch language, to 
which I replied, in English, desiring to be 
taken to Sir John Mennes and Mr. 
Nicholas. My damsel caught at the 
names and led me up a wide stone stair 
to an u room, where I found the 
gentlemen at d#hner. rose to 
greet me as I entered: and when saluta- 
tions had passed, invited me to join 
them. 

Sir John was a trim-built, blue-eyed 
man of thirty-five or so, with a yellow 
moustache and hair thinning somewhat 
on the top: Mr. Nicholas, son to the 
King’s secretary, was a tall, grave, clean- 
shaven young man of an austere de- 
meanour. 

“We are mightily glad to see you, 
Mr. Langford,” said Sir John. “ And 
» you bring us good news, I doubt not.” 
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“So far as it goes,” I answered, “for 
the pinch is yet to come:” and I told 
them the posture of affairs. 

“Why the devil,” broke out Sir John, 
“is Oliver not pistolled long since? For 
the life o’ me, I cannot understand it. 
Here is a scurvy militia-captain grinding 
the whole country under his heel, all the 
people hating him like witch-craft— 
Royalists, Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy 
men, Republicans and Catholics, all his 
sworn enemies—yet not a man of them 
can touch him!” 

“His time is not yet come, as he 
might say himself,” quoth Nicholas. 

“ Another thing,” cried Sir John, with 
a scowling, nasal vehemence, his head 
upon one side, which I found to be his 
habit, “why is the King so backward in 
the plots for his own restoration? You 
would say he did not care, almost. There's 
not a man about the Court that isn 
neck-deep and fever-hot in caballings 
and red conspiracies—except the King! 
Then one party out-plots another party, 
and so they come to blows, and six days 
out of seven the whole place is by the 
ears. Of course, so it must be, unless 
his Majesty takes hold. And why does 
he not? This business of Penruddock’s 
is the first he hath stirred in: and that 
only as an excuse to get away from 
Cologne for awhile, I do verily believe,” 
concluded Sir John, with a salvo of oaths. 

“’Tis a better politician than us all, 
never doubt that, Sir John,” said 
Nicholas. 

“Well, it seems mighty odd to me,” 
returned the other. 

Whereupon, over the wine, we plunged 
into a lengthy argument, which, like 
such disputations, led nowhither, and left 
us all a trifle heated and self-important. 
As for me, when I went to bed that 
night, rejoicing in down pillows and fine 
lavender-scented linen, | was in some 
conceit with myself. I felt that I was 
playing no small part in the world: 
moving amid great destinies. I was a 
person to be reckoned with, a man ©! 
momentous experience, strangely re- 
moved from the unsophisticated boy 
who used to ride to and fro from Lang- 
ford to Salisbury a long time ago. Then 
the remem never lulled for long, 
of one sitting desolate in that city awoke 
within me ; and my savoury imaginings 
turned bitter as ashes in my mouth. 

By sunrise the next morning I was 
riding out of Flushing, my valise strapped 
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upon the cru Sir John Mennes 
rode with me. r. Nicholas, who stayed 
at the City of Rouen to be at hand in 
case further tidings should arrive, lent 
me his horse. Our way lay along the 
dikes, the sea upon the one hand, and on 
the other the fair, pied plain stretching 
away as flat as a table to a wind-bent 
fringe of poplars. Under the vast grey 
hollow of the sky the colours of the 
fishing-boats on the grey sea, and the 
hues of the spring landscape, bore a 
freshness like wet paint, very alluring to 
the and such as I have never seen 
in England. About half-way to Middel- 
burgh we stopped to drink a tankard of 
excellent ale at a little, pretty inn, stand- 
ing solitary and half-hidden among the 
sand-dunes, with a bloom like a peach 
upon its ancient stonework and steep- 
tiled roofs. As we rode to the door I 
glanced up by chance and caught a 
glimpse of a face peering from an upper 
window. It was gone in a twinkling, 
and before I could distinguish the 
features. I thought little of it at the 
time, but the afterclap brought the cir- 
cumstance to mind. 

Within an hour after quitting the 
wayside inn we were riding along the 
humming quays of Middelburgh. A 
carillon from the Abbey tower that over- 
lapped the roofs rose and fell in a silver 
fountain of cadences: great bluff gal- 
leons were lading and unlading with all 
manner of merchandise: the street was 
thronged with the alert cheery Hogan- 
Mogans: and methought I had never 
beheld a town so clean, thriving, and 
sumptuous. Stopping presently at a 
tall house of rich appearance Sir John 
dismounted, and giving me his bridle, 
knocked upon the door. He was 
admitted by a serving-man bearing the 
Ormond badge: and I was left to endure 
some of the longest minutes of my 
existence. For I, Anthony Langford, 
was about to hold audience face to face 
with the King his Majesty : the thought 
seemed to dissolve my inwards: my 
vision blurred, and I could hear my 
heart beating. 

When Sir John at last returned with 
the lacquey, who took the horses, he 
must have apprehended my distress. 

“What, man!” he cried. “Take 
heart of grace. His Majesty is a very 
pleasant gentleman: he waits for you 
now. . . Y’are forgetting your mails, are 
you not?” 
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In truth, I think I had forgotten my 
own name: but so soon as we 
fairly entered the room where was the 
King, my composure returned to me in 
some measure. I saw a stately gentle- 
man with great dark eyes under black 
arching brows, and a wide, full-lipped 
mouth: his expression was at once 
melancholy and whimsical. Sir John 
Mennes presented me to his Majesty, 
who greeted me with a smiling manner 
of easy courtesy, giving me his hand to 
kiss. 

“I do remember your father, Mr. 
Langford,” said the King. “He unhap- 
pily lost his life in the King my father's 
service—in the affair at Alresford, was 
it not? And his son, it seems, is bent 
upon treading that same perilous path 
of loyalty !” 

“’Tis the road to honour, sire,” I 
answered. 

“ And to red herrings in exile, by your 
leave, Mr. Langford : to present pinching, 
and a future dark and problematical,” 
returned the King, cheerfully. “ Well, 
sir, to the business in hand. Is all in 
readiness for the date appointed ?” 

“ The date ? what date, sire?” I stam- 
mered, taken aback. 

“ The eightcenth of April, man. Did 
not my express reach my lord of 
Rochester?” asked his Majesty, with 
some impatience. 

The words struck upon my hearing 
like a knell: my wedding-day had been 
fixed for that day: and murmuring in 
my confusion that I had not heard— 
doubtless ‘twas all contained in the 
mails I had the honour to bring—un- 
strapped my valise, set the bags of gold 
upon the table, and, kneeling, presented 
the Earl of Rochester’s despatch. The 
King broke the seal and hastily perused 
the letter. 

“Ah, the bowls run their old bias, I 
do perceive! Contrary winds—messenger 
delayed—plans_ disordered,” said his 
Majesty, looking up and addressing Sir 
John Mennes and another gentleman 
(the Marquis of Ormond, as I dis- 
covered afterwards), who seemed to be 
in attendance upon the King. 

The Marquis swore blasphemously, 
and hegan a question: but the Ki 
held up his slender, jewelled cond, 
and continued reading. His Majesty 
was leaning against the stone mullion 
of the great window, the casement of 
which stood open: beyond his swarthy 
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profile rose a far prospect of sca, melting 
into pearly mist and studded with 
slanting red sails: and a fancy came 
across me, that Charles Second, loitering 
thus upon the shore of the dividing main, 
stood but at a pause in his destinies : 
and that some day, be it soon or be it 
late, he should embark upon a flowing 
tide, and carry sail till the cordage 
cracked in a fair wind that should bear 
him to a golden restoration. 

“And so you have been riding with 
Captain Jacobus, Mr. Langford,” said 
the King, when he had finished the 
mail. “You shall tell me of your 
adventures over a bottle before we part. 
Odso! The King’s gentlemen spend 
merrier days than his long-suffering 
Majesty. If I were to take the road 
and wreak a little private vengeance on 
the roundheads, there would be a pretty 
hue-and-cry, and God’s vicegerent would 
be cut off incontinent in his prime of 
manhood! , Do you know aught 
of a certain Mr. John Manning, Mr. 
Langford?” asked his Majesty, suddenly, 
to my surprise. 

“1 know him well, sire,” I answered. 

“And where is he now?” asked the 
King, looking at me. 

I replied that I knew naught of his 
movements, save that he had left Salis- 
bury some weeks since. 

“Why did he leave?” asked the King. 

I hesitated. “Well, the truth of it is, 
we had a little disagreement, sire,” I 
said. 

“ About what?” persisted his Majesty, 
curiously. 

“ A piece of a lawsuit,” said I. 

“A piece of a——?” repeated the 
King, with an indescribable accent. 
“Why, very well, Mr. Langford,” he 
went on. “You must forgive me this 
particularity: for the truth of it is this 
Manning has much to do with the busi- 
ness in hand. You would say he is a 
loyal gentleman?” 

“I know of nought to the contrary, 
sire,” I answered: and no more did I: 
nor had I sufficient justification to 
formulate my vague suspicions. 

“The matter, then, stands thus,” the 
King went on. “You must be well 
aware, Mr. Langford, that our exchequer, 
in these unhappy times, is totally empty. 
In fact, sir, there zs no exchequer: and 
the privy purse would be in an ill way 
had you not been so good, I see, as to 
act convoy to’supplies. Now, my Lord 
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Wilmot tells me that our incomparab!e 
Jacobus has placed in his hands a large 
sum: [I cannot at all imagine how he 
came by it—you shall enlighten me 
presently, Mr. Langford] yet there are 
the troops of the North as well as thos 
of the South to pay, and this cannot 
suffice. Whereupon Mr. Manning oblig- 
ingly comes to our assistance—with this 
magical prescription:” and the King 
took a folded paper from his breast and 
handed it to me. Upon the inside of 
the paper were three impressions of an 
antique head in white wax. “ Each ol 
these seals, saith Manning, represents 
one thousand broad pieces,” pursued his 
Majesty, “which will immediately be 
given to any person presenting the token 
at a certain house in Salisbury, upon the 
condition that the city is first in the 
hands of the Royalists. The house in 
question— correct me if I am wrong, 
Marquis—the house in question stands 
three doors from the Poultry Cross in 
the market-place, upon the left hand 
looking north. Why, man, what has 
taken thee?” demanded my royal in- 
structor, breaking off. 

For I stood bewildered: the King had 
described the place of Mayor Phelps’s 
abode. It was indeed possible that Mr. 
Phelps, wealthy, Royalist at heart, and 
cognisant of the projected rising, had, 
in my absence, planned such a scheme 
with Manning: yet I could not think it 
likely : and it flashed across me, adding 
to my confusion, that the sum named 
coincided with the amount of Barbara's 
dowry. But, again, supposing that 
Manning were playing for his own hand, 
it outwent my wit to imagine how such 
method could serve his end: and yct, 
the affair smelled of treason. 

I looked up helplessly. The King 
was whistling a dance tune through h’s 
teeth, with his eyes upon my face. 

“If you have aught in your mind, Mr. 
Langford,” said he gravely, “ prithce 
speak it out. "Tis a matter that con- 
cerns the State ;” and I straightway 
resolved to tell the whole truth. 

“I crave your pardon, sire. I know 
the house, which is that of Mr. Phelps, 
Mayor of the city, a staunch man and 
well affected to your Majesty. I would 
put my hand in the fire for Richard 
Phelps. Yet I own I have a doubt upon 
the matter, for the last time I saw Mr. 
Manning, when we were both upon 2 
visit to the house, he parted from Mr. 
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Phelps in anger: and soon afterwards 
he quitted Salisbury, nor have I seen 
him since—although, of course, he might 
have returned since my own departure 
from the city.” 

“ And the quarrel with this worthy Mr. 
Phelps of whom you speak—was that 
upon a piece of a—ay, a piece of a law- 
suit, also?” asked his Majesty, gently. 

I felt my ears grow hot: but there 
was no help for it: I had to clear the 
hedge. 

“The plain truth of it is, sire, Mr. 
Manning and myself were both suitors 
for the hand of Mr, Phelps his daughter: 
and she preferred—for all I know—the 
worser man. Mr, Manning, as was very 
natural, felt himself a little slighted: 
there were .some hasty words passed: 
and that is the whole of the matter.” 

His Majesty chuckled, and the two 
gentlemen laughed outright. 

“I thought we should arrive at the 
lady before we had done,” observed the 
King. “I begin to have a glimmering 
of the case, Mr. Langford, Prithee pro- 
Cc » 

“There is no more to say, your 
Majesty, save that soon after the Parlia- 
ment confiscated my estates and would 
have laid me by the heels, had not 
Captain Jacobus warned me. Then I 
took the road with the Caotain, ‘listed 
myself as volunteer under Colonel Pen- 
ruddock, and—and so here I am, your 
Majesty,” I concluded lamely. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the King, kindly, “Well, 
better days will come, man. As to this 
Manning—where is Mr. Manning at this 
time, Sir John?” 

“Two days agone he came spurring 
to the City of Rouen,” replied Sir John 
Mennes. “He would have pulled the 
house about our ears, because we would 
not tell him where to find your Majesty. 
He took it very much upon the huff at 
last, and rode off swearing hotly that 
weré your Majesty this side o’ the water 
he would unearth you at last. ‘ His 
father’s blood boiled within him, quoth 
he, ‘and kept him from sleep,’ to think 
on such a campaign going forward with- 
out him,” added Sir John, drily. 

The King shrugged his shoulders, with 
a whimsical twist of countenance. 

“My friends are so zealous,” said he. 
“Never monarch had such friends, I do 
verily believe:” and taking his chin in 
his hands, his Majesty appeared to muse. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, after a 
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pause, “we must e’en hazard it, and the 
event will be as it must. You will take 
this paper with the three seals, Mr. 
Langford, to Colonel Penruddock—no, 
stay!—to Captain Jacobus. ‘Tis an 
adventure to fit Jacobus. Tell the 
Captain what to do with it, but say 
nothing to Penruddock, nor to anyone. 
Then, if the treasure resolve itself into 
a mare’s-nest, no one will be dis- 
appointed, and I'll warrant Jacobus will 
not be a loser in the transaction : 
while if there are three thousand pounds 
to be gained, Jacobus is the man 
for the job, Salisbury, then, is the point 
of attack: you are to carry my com- 
mands to Colonel Sir John Penruddock 
and Sir Joseph Wagstaff to march upon 
Salisbury immediately, and thence ad- 
vance on London. Or, if it is better in 
their judgment to make further inroads 
upon the West Country before approach- 
ing London, let them do so, That must 
depend upon Sir Marmaduke Darcy and 
the North Countrymen, of whom Roches- 
ter wili doubtless send us tidings. Now, 
have you the message perfectly in your 
mind, Mr. Langford?” 

“ Perfectly, sire.” 

“You will then embark this afternoon 
upon the Saxt Gabriel, a little ship 
belonging to my friend Mr. Francis 
Mansel, of Lyme Regis: and upon land- 
ing at that port, ride post to head- 
quarters. As to Captain Jacobus : 

“IT am to meet the Captain at Lyme, 
an it please your Majesty.” 

“Why, very well, then there is a piece 
of business well concluded,” said the 
King, briskly, with an air of relief, so 
that I wondered, with Sir John Mennes, 
at his Majesty’s indifferent demeanour, 
when the gain of a kingdom hung in the 
balance. 

His Majesty then graciously invited 
Sir John and myself to a collation: and 
going before us into a room below-stairs 
giving on the garden, presented us to 
his host and hostess. The master of 
the house was a round, bald-headed 
Dutchman, with a benign countenance 
and bristling, up-brushed mustachios: 
his wife was an English lady, very 
grandly dressed and very demure: to 
whom his Majesty, methought, paid 
somewhat marked attention. When the 
cloth was drawn, and my lady, with a 
curtsey, gone from the room, we took 
our wine into the garden: a trim en- 
closure with red and yellow sanded 
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walks, and fantastical patches of tulips 
guarded by full-blown leaden Cupids 
with bended bows. 

Here the King made me rehearse the 
tale of my adventures, whereat his 
Majesty was mighty entertained. So 
soon as I had come to an end, ’twas 
time for me to start. As I knelt to take 
my leave, the jovial King—rocking a 
little on his feet, for the Dutchman's 
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French wine was very potent—took a 
riband from his doublet from which a 
gold ring depended, and placed it round 
my neck. 

“If time and chance decree that we 
meet not again, although I hope we 
may, Mr. Langford, this trinket may 
remind you of a merry meeting,” said 
“A good voyage to you, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FRENCH GENTLEMAN WITH RED HAIR. 


THE grey of the morning had turned 
to gold in the afternoon: and upon 
quitting the King’s lodging, accompanied 
by Sir John Mennes, I walked along the 
plangent quays, between the tall, shining 
houses and the glittering sea, in a glory 
of sunlight, my head humming with 
excitement and the wine. The Saint 
Gabriel was a fore-and-aft rigged craft 
with foremast and mizzen, which lay by 
the wharf at the King’s disposal in case 
of need : we boarded her, and took order 
for my passage : and, the master inform- 
ing us that we could not sail until the 
ebb two hours hence, Sir John and I 
went ashore again to pass the time. My 
companion, I remember, entertained me 
with many witty and not over-delicate 
stories, which I forgot so soon as he had 
uttered them: and it seemed but a few 
minutes (in my dazed and happy con- 
dition), before I was aboard again, the 
sails drawing, and Sir John Mennes, 
perilously near the quay-edge, waving 
his plumed hat, and shouting ribald 
farewells. 

The vessel slipped smoothly through 
the water before a soldiers’ breeze: 
and I watched the houses and spires 
shrinking, until, with the setting sun 
flashing upon the windows, the city looked 
like a jewelled toy dropt upon the sand- 
bank: when I became aware that I was 
not the only passenger aboard. A tall 
man in a slouched hat, a good deal 
muffled about the neck, stood by the 
cook’s galley, smoking a cigarro, the 
scent of which, extremely nauseating 
to an unstable sailor, first drew my notice 
to him. He was clean shaven and 
tanned as black as an Egyptian: with an 
odd combination, dark eyes and red hair, 
that took my fancy. My gentleman 
was staring at me, as I at him: and I 
thought it only civil to cross the deck 
and salute him. 


“Give you good-den, sir,” I said, bow- 
ing as well as I could for the ship. 

The stranger shook his head, smiled, 
removed his hat with a large gesture, 
and said something in French, of which 
language I have no skill. There was 
clearly no more to be done: so with 
another congee, I left the foreigner to 
himself ; and the breeze freshening as the 
sun went down, sickness came heavily 
upon me, and I went and lay down in my 
bunk. All that night the pains of hell 
gat hold upon me, and I lay on my back, 
groaning, helpless, and in total darkness. 
It must have been close on midnight, 
when a last horror came upon me. I 
felt light cold touches as of fingers, or 
rats’ feet, passing over my face and 
breast : but I could not lift hand or foot 
in my defence ; and so far gone was I, 
that [ suffered the terror with a kind of 
indifference. Presently the visitation 
ceased ; and when morning came, and 

revived somewhat, I put it down to 
rats, or a trick of imagination, and 
thought no more of it. At any rate, if it 
weré the Frenchman, or a thief of any 
sort, he had taken nothing from my 
pocket; for the paper with the three 
seals and the King’s gift were safe where 
I had placed them. 

All that day and night, and the day 
following, we fled before a favourable 
wind: but the pitching of that little 
cock-boat wrought such sore disruption 
in my inwards that I held no further 
commerce with the red-haired stranger, 
and little enough with anyone, being 
glad to roll myself in my cloak, and 
snatch a dog-sleep in the sun, whenever 
I felt a trifle better; yet I ccntracted a 
violent hatred of the man, for that he 
would be always smoking his cursed 
cigarro to windward of me. 

Upon the evening of the second day, 
we moored alongside the Cobb of Lvme 
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(for so the natives name the curving 
harbour wall), and taking my valise in 
hand, I set out directly for Lyme Regis 
Church, where Captain Jacobus had 
appointed to meet me. The blunt grey 
building was plain to see from the Cobb, 
standing above the stepped roofs of the 
houses where they climbed the hill-side, 
the chequered fields behind, green and 
brown, rising into the pale sky. At 
first the solid ground seemed to heave 
beneath my feet as I walked, but pre- 
sently subsided somewhat. I was glad 
to be ashore again, tramping the solid 
earth, with the breeze from landward 
blowing country odours in my face. 
Upon entering the churchyard, I marked 
the figure of the Captain perched on a 
great square tombstone, gazing out to 
sea, where was a conflagration of sunset 
like the burning of a city. His back 
was towards me, and the smoke of his 
pipe floated in whorls about him. 

Treading softly among the long grass 
and the graves, | clapped a hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“In the King’s name!” I cried. 

Jacobus leaped to his feet with an 
o2th, and attempted instantly to cover 
Ais surprise in hearty greetings. 

“I have been,” he said when they were 
done, “awaiting you in this. accursed 
graveyard two days and a _ night, 
Anthony;” and I thought he looked 
mighty weary about the eyes, “ all alone 
among the dead mariners, till | began to 
think I had died myself without know- 
ing it. And the wind crying in my ears 
the while something I could never put 
words to: and the sea awash below, and 
the gulls calling and flying close, and 
looking into my eyes. And if I 
fell asleep in the sun there was always a 
stirring and a rustling, and when I 
awoke something gray and thin I could 
never rightly see flitting behind the 
tombs. And in the night . .. I 
tell you, boy, I believe the drowned m 
come up out o’ the deep o’ nights in 
troops. Why should they not? Answer 
me that. Dead is not dead—not as we 
think. ’Sblood! Anthony, these buried 
mariners are not dead enough for me!” 
said Jacobus, stamping on the ground so 
that his spur rang. “ Another night, and 
I should ha’ talked with them face to 
face.” 

He spoke quite simply and quietly, 
looking gravely at me the while, although 
2 certain terror lay evidently behind his 
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words. Of all men in the world I should 
least have suspected the Captain of a 
superstitious scizure; and a foolish shiver 
ran down my back as I listened. 

“Why the devil, then,” I cried, “do 
you hold tryst in a graveyard? Faith! 
next time you shall sail the salt seas, 
and I will abide among the tombs. It 
may be unhealthy, but, body o’ me! 'tis 
the Garden of Eden compared with the 
belly of a ship. For God’s sake, man, 
come and dine. I have had no food for 
two days and two nights.” 

“Why, you look a trifle tallowy and 
gaunt,” observed Jacobus, with a 
sudden return to his wonted manner. 
“I can pick a bit myself. Come down 
to the Blue Garland.” 

Arm-in-arm we turned our backs upon 
the bleak shadows of the windy grave- 
yard, and marched down the steep street 
in the shrewd spring twilight to the 
principal inn, where Jacobus, quite him- 
self again, ordered everything in the 
house to be prepared instantly. Then I 
recounted all that had befallen since we 
parted. The Captain listened with the 
most lively attention, interjecting ques- 
tions and caustic observations. 

“Y’have done very well, my son,” he 
observed, when I had concluded. “Ye 
have made his Majesty your friend, and, 
mark me, the King will be a trump card 
presently. We may not win this round, 
nor the next; but meanwhile, remember, 
Oliver ripens fast for hell. As to your 
friend Manning, I like him not, Anthony. 
He is too sweet and plausible a gentle- 
man : ple are not made so. Charlie 
Stuart did very right to send the paper 
of seals to me. To-morrowatsun-up, then, 
I will ride to Colonel Penruddock at 
Compton Chamberlain, while you strike 
out for the Hampshire contingent; both 
regiments to muster at Salisbury two 
days hence, on second April.” 

“Why, the Chief Justice and the 
judges will be on circuit in the city, now 
I bethink me,” I said. 

“So much the worse for them,” 
remarked Jacobus, “and the better for 
us. *Twill shew the country we care 
nought for rebel administrations. My 
Lord Protector will be vastly pleased 
when he hears of his right worshipful 
justices all a-row kicking heels in hemp.” 

We were sitting over our wine by this 
time. Although there remained no 
trace in the Captain’s bearing of his 
singular lapse in the churchyard, yet 
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there lurked the hint of a question in 
his glance, a tincture of doubt in his 
manner. I knew what he would be at: 
a man of his mould would sooner be torn 
in pieces than stoop to explain or to 
condone his own momentary weakness: 
while vanity pricked him to discover 
whether I thought the less of him for 
such an exhibition; and I cast about 
how to ease his mind. 

“You were speaking of spiritual 
visitations but now,” I began, at a pause 
in the conversation. Jacobus - looked 
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in my berth: and he said it was a strange 
thing: and thereupon passed to dis- 
cussion of our plan of action. But | 
noted that he regarded me now with a 
restful eye. 

It was arranged that if, directly upon 
my arrival at Salisbury, Penruddock’s 
force held the city, I should proceed to 
the house of Mayor Phelps: and that if 
Jacobus were not there, I should seek 
him in the Beggars’ Chapel in Grovely 
Wood. If Penruddock had not arrived 
before me, I was still to proceed to 
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‘““HIS BACK WAS TOWARDS ME” 


up suspiciously. “ Well, I do not rate 
myself a coward, but I suffered an 
experience on ship-board that sucked 
me out the very dregs of courage. I do 
not shame to say it, and yet it was a 
very trifling affair, when all’s told. I 
suppose there is no man ever lived that 
terror has not gripped his entrails, at 
one time or another.- Do you not think 
so yourself, Captain?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jacobus, indifferently, 
“and what kind of a demon laid his 
claws upon you, Anthony?” 

I told him of the prying fingers that 
touched me when I lay sick and helpless 


Mayor Phelps’s ; where, if I did not find 
the Captain, I was to await him. 
Jacobus had brought my grey gelding, 
the gift of pretty Mrs. Beatrix, and 
stabled him with his own horse. The 
mention of the nags reminded him that 
we should go and see how they did 
before we went to bed; and he hallo’d 
for a lanthorn. The landlord, a blue- 


faced, crapulous person, brought _ it 
himself. 

“Does this gentleman sleep here 
to-night, sir?” he enquired of the 
Captain. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
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returned Jacobus, sharply. “Did I not 
bespeak a room for Mr. Langford three 
days agone?” 

“Mr. Langford,” said the man, staring 
angrily at me. “Which is Mr. Langford, 
then? Are there two Mr. Langfords? 
Or have I been made a fool of?” 

“Go to,” said Jacobus. “Y’are 
drunk. This is Mr. Langford, sot. 
What the devil are you talking about?” 

A ridiculous bewilderment crept upon 
the landlord’s shaggy visage. “Why, 
then, | have been made a fool of,” said 
he helplessly. “And the nag gone too. 
As God's-my-life, ’twas no fault of 
mine, sirs. The gentleman looked a 
gentleman, sure enough, and” 

“Just tell the story, if you please,” 
said. Jacobus, sternly. He was sitting 
upon the table, swinging a leg, according 
to his habit. The bulky landlord stood 
quaking before him like a school-boy at 
fault, the great horn stable-lanthorn, 
smokily alight, dangling from his finger. 

“IT am telling you, sir,” said the 
miserable man. “’Twas just this way, 
sirs,” looking appealingly at me, “just 
this way, as I was saying. Just about 
sun-down —ay, scarce a_half-an-hour 
afore ye come in yourselves, sirs—in 
marches a great gentleman _hot-foot. 
‘Has a gentleman left a horse here for 
Mr. Langford?’ says he. ‘Are you Mr. 
Langford?’ I asked of him, and he stares 
at me fierce. ‘Of course,’ he says. ‘My 
service to you, sir,’ I says,‘ Mr. Simeon’” 
[the name the Captain had adopted for 
the nonce] “‘brought a led horse along wi’ 
him, ’tis in stable now. Belike ’tis the 
nag your honour means.’ ‘What is the 
beast like?’ he asked. ‘A grey gelding,’ 
I tells him. ‘That’s my horse,’ quo’ he. 
‘Saddle him quick’s you can. Mr. 
Simeon is awaiting me, is he not,’ says 
he. ‘Surely,’ I says, ‘and I expect him 
to come in every next moment,’ says I, 
‘for’s dinner.’ ‘Do you so?’ says he, 
‘well, tis a mighty pity I cannot wait. 
Present my compliments to Mr. Simeon, 
and belike he and I will meet in 
Salisbury,’ says he, and by that time the 
gelding was brought round, and my 
gentleman tosses Tom ostler a crown, 
vaults into saddle, drives spurs in, and 
off at a cruel hard gallop over t’ cobbles.” 

I broke into a laugh as the man 
paused with dropped jaw, gazing timor- 
ously at Jacobus, who was gnawing his 
moustachios. 

“ And why did you not tell me all this 
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before, sirrah?” demanded the Captain, 
so fiercely that the man gave back a 
step. 

“God forgive me,” he whined, “it went 
clean out o’ my head.” 

“What was the man like? Describe 
him!” said Jacobus. 

“TI marked not what he wore,” said 
the man, “but a’ had black eyes and 
red hair, I will swear to ’t.” 

I exclaimed in surprise, but the Cap- 
tain went on without a pause. 

“Look you, dolt,” said he, “you tell 
me there is a nag of mine gone from 
your stables; well, then, you must make 
good the loss, and that before to-morrow 
morning. I have no more to say than 
that;” and getting leisurely from the 
table, Jacobus turned his back to the 
pi and spread his fingers to the 

re. 

“Come now, y’are unreasonable, Mr. 
Simeon,” said the landlord, sullenly. 
“’Tis all as I have told you. *Twas no 
fault o’ mine. Anything I can do to 
convenience the gentleman I will, such 
as lending him a mount for a stage or so. 
But to buy another nag—and ’twixt now 
and sun-up! It can’t be done, sirs, and 
more,” he added, encouraged by his own 
words, “I will not do ’t. Ask your 
pardon, sir, but how do I know the red- 
haired gentleman and yourself are not 
acquaint? ” 

I do not know whether the Captain, 
finding his will opposed, acted merely 
from force of habit, forgetting his disguise 
—for he was posing as Mr. Gabriel 
Simeon, wool-stapler—or whether his 
passion for effect overcame all other con- 
siderations. However it was, at the 
innkeeper’s last words he turned swiftly 
upon him, lugging out a pistol, and 
levelled it at his head. 

“Take the door, Anthony,” said 
Jacobus; and I crossed the room and 
leaned against the panel. I was thus 
behind the landlord, so that he could 
not see me striving with laughter. 

“Now then, Master Nick-and-Froth,” 
went on the Captain, falling into his pro- 
fessional manner, “I have no time to 
waste, and (if you will believe me) no 
more have you. Half-a-minute is not a 
long time wherein to make ready for 
death, is it?—especially for a man of 
your habits. And yet, sirrah, ‘tis all 
you possess unless you give me an under- 
taking to furnish me a good nag before 
sunrise. I will take thirty broad pieces 
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for a bond, meanwhile. Come! I will count 
the seconds for you: One, two r 

“Sirs! sirs!” cried the man, “will ye 
do murder? Will ye murder me?”—and 
I could see the water start and glisten on 
his temple. 
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you would of sticking a pig. To resume. 
Eleven, twelve,” and Jacobus counted 
up to twenty-five, cocking his pistol on 
the word, when the fellow cried out, with 
a high, strangling vociferation. 

“I will do it,’ he said; and as the 





“you MUST MAKE GOOD THE Loss” 


“Seven, eight, nine, ten! One moment, 
Innkeeper. Y’are thinking I would not 
dare to shoot you. Do not so deceive 
yourself. Let me tell you, my friend, 
that I am a King’s man, while you, I 
take it, are a bloody Roundhead ; and I 
would make no more of killing you, than 


Captain lowered his weapon, sobbed out 
a stream of curses. 

“Tis like the letting of blood—it 
relieves the heart and veins, and | 
make a rule to allow it,” observed 
Jacobus to me, as if in apology. “Now 
I will take the thirty pieces, if you 
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please,” said he, advancing towards the 
innkeeper. 

The light ran coldly down the pistol- 
barrel: the man turned with an obedient 
start; and, still carrying the lanthorn, 
shambled before us into his private den ; 
where he counted out the money in a 
sullen silence. 

The Captain repaid him the amount 
of the reckoning ; and, after seeing that 
the Captain’s horse was cared for, we sat 
down to finish the bottle. 

“The scurvy rogue,” said Jacobus. 
“’Tis amazing how few persons can per- 
ceive their manifest obligations save in 
the throat of a pistol-barrel. And what 
do you think of our. red-haired horse- 
monger, Mr. Langford?” 

“I think his name is Manning,” I said, 
rather shamefacedly. 

“O! do you so?” cried Jacobus; 
“Y’have a most uncommon penetration. 
I make you my compliments.” 

“You are to remember,” I expostu- 
lated, “that the first time I saw him I 
had but just come from his Majesty's 
table; and the rest of the voyage I was 
sick as a dog.” 

“You were disguised in liquor and he 
was disguised in a wig, as it were,” said 
the Captain, grinning at his jest. “Now 
I will read ye your ghostly riddle, Mr. 
Langford. The spirit’s name was Man- 
ning, too; and Manning picked your 
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pockets to see if you had the paper of 
three seals. Manning is brewing a plot, 
boy, and doubtless thinks himself mighty 
clever at it. Well, I will have my spoon 
in the broth before all’s done. And if you 
had but quietly put your iron through the 
gentleman upon a certain occasion, ye 
had saved a world of trouble. For a 
youth of parts, I sometimes think y’are 
a fool, Anthony.” 

Indeed, I thought so too. Manning 
had outwitted me, and was even now 
galloping to Salisbury upon no one knew 
what devil’s errand; and I believed him 
capable of the worst crimes. “Twas 
doubtless his face I saw at the window of 
the inn'twixt Flushing and Middelburgh: 
he had tracked me like a dog; and, dolt 
that I was, | could have stabbed myself. 

“Let us start to-night, for God's sake, 
Captain,” I said. But Jacobus would not 
hear of it. 

“You do not know what is in front of 
you, lad. Sleep you must, or you can- 
not go through with it. Y’are thinking 
of the girl, I know very well; but con- 
tent you, she hath her father, hath she 
not? At any rate, we could never over- 
take the man. Besides, y’have no horse. 
A lover’s imagination is ever prophesying 
evil falsely. Go to bed and to sleep, 
man.” 

And so I did; for since we could not 
ride, | found myself deadly wearied. 





The Compleat Editor. 
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, HE Ludgate's question 
> was addressed to editors 
‘and ran as follows: 
“What is the most im- 
portant feature in a 
journal?” Of the 
answers received two 
may be mentioned, first 
because of their brevity, 
and because they need 
to be read in the light 
of much that follows: Mr. Massingham, 
of the Daily Chronicle, and Mr. Ernest 
Parke, of the Sar, answer in the same 
words: “Latest news.” Now, if you 
know the papers in question, you will 
know that the bearings of that saying 
lie in the application of it, and what that 
application should be. If you do not, 
and still burn to become an editor, read 
the more detailed communications which 
are printed hereafter. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., 
editor of the Bookman and the British 
Weekly, among various other successful 
papers and magazines, gives you a good 
description of the characteristics mark- 
ing his journals: “In my opinion the 
most important feature in a journal is 
paragraphs. Not that a paper can live by 
paragraphs alone: a certain number of 
good and interesting articies are indis- 
pensable, but unless the clement of 
news is provided, and provided largely, 
and unless a substantial portion of this 
news is fresh, I do not think a paper can 
possibly succeed. The movement in 
modern journalism has been steadily 
growing towards the paragraph, as may 
be easily seen from a comparison between 
the first number of the Dazly News and 
the issues published now. This move- 
ment has by no means reached its goal, 
and it will more and more affect the 
other parts of newspapers, making 
articles shorter and rather of an informing 
than of a didactic kind.” 

Next comes Mr. F. A. Atkins, of 7he 
Young Man, The Young Woman and 
The Home Messenger, who writes: “ It is 
somewhat difficult to say which is the 
leading feature in a magazine. Judging 





by the extent to which the newspapers 
quote from my magazines I should at 
once conclude that our Illustrated Inter- 
views and Character Sketches form the 
most popular feature. But if I chose to 
be guided by the extent of our corre- 
spondence I should have to say that no 
feature is so widely popular as our 
Answers to Correspondents. It would 
be much easier to answer your question 
if it referred to a weekly paper in which 
there are regudar features. For instance, 
in reading Black and White week by 
week I always begin with ‘The Smoking 
Room;’ then I turn to ‘ The World We 
Live In;’ and after that I read whatever 
happens to come next. But in a maga- 
zine there are few regular features, if 
any, and therefore a definite reply to 
your inquiry is almost impossible. But, 
dealing with the subject in a general 
way, I should say there can be no doubt 
that the three leading features are Illus- 
trated Interviews, Short Stories and 
articles dealing with literature. I am 
convinced that there is an ever increasing 
demand for literary articles. In the 
midst of a busy life many men are quite 
unable to read and master the greatest 
books, and so they are thankful to any 
capable critic who will read the best 
works, boil them down, get the heart 
and essence out of them, and then serve 
up the result in the attractive form of a 
brief magazine article. I suppose ‘ The 
Book of the Week,’ has always been 
the feature of the IVeekly Sun, and | 
am bound to say that, in 7he Young 
Man at all events, nothing appears to 
have pleased my readers more than 
papers on great books, when such papers 
have been written with genuine know- 
ledge, sound sense, and genial sympathy. 
I know you will say that a man ought 
to read books instead of magazine 
articles about books, and | fully agree 
with you. But I believe it is the experi- 
ence of most publishers that so far from 
such articles limiting the sale of a book 
they are the best possible aid to its 
wider circulation. Some misguided 
people seem to suppose that the ‘ leading 
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feature’ of a magazine is its s#se. They 
are altogether wrong. A man_ would 
much rather pay sixpence for eighty 
pages of thoroughly live and up-to-date 
matter—with no padding—than for a 
hundred and fifty pages, only a third 
part of which can be regarded as read- 
able and attractive.” 

Next, by way of a contrast, may be 
quoted the opinion of the editor of 
Leslie's Weekly, New York, who dis- 
closes the existence on that side of 
a state of affairs which, in all like- 
lihood, journalists in England will 
never have to face: “The conditions 
ef weekly journalism in the United 
States differ essentially from those which 
obtain in Great Britain. The weekly 
illustrated newspaper in this country is 
compelled to face an alert and aggressive 
rivalry in the Sunday newspaper and 
the cheap magazine. In England the 
former at least of these competitors is 
unknown. The development of the 
Sunday newspaper has been the most 
striking feature of American journalism 
during the last two or three decades. In 
all our larger cities every considerable 
daily has a distinctive Sunday edition, 
which is usually from three to four times 
as large in the number of its pages and 
the quantity of its contents as the ordi- 
nary issue. These Sunday issues, con- 
taining the latest news, with all the 
features which go to make up a complete 
journal, are delivered at remote distances 
by special trains at comparatively early 
hours in the morning. In the summer 
season especially they are placed, by 
means of these quick trains, within the 
reach of hundreds of thousands at the 
seaside and inland resorts, as well as in 
all the villages within a radius of 
hundreds of miles. Up to three or four 
years ago very few of these Sunday 
editions were illustrated. Now, each 
one of our great dailies maintains a staff 
of artists for the express service of illus- 
trating the Sunday and daily issues. 
While their pictorial features do not 
as yet measure up to very high artistic 
standards, they serve to satisfy a certain 
popular taste and blunt the edge of the 
public appetite for fuller and more 
accurate representations of the incidents 
and events which they depict. Then, 
recently, the Sunday newspapers have 
added largely to their interest by the 
introduction of literary features of very 
considerable merit. early all of them, 
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under arrangement with the syndicates, 
publish the stories of the foremost 
writers of the day, and have other depart- 
ments devoted to science, to art, and 
fashion, which are ‘ written up’ by com- 
petent specialists. It goes without 
saying that these conditions act un- 
favourably upon the weekly illustrated 
newspaper. It has no longer a monopoly 
of the market which once exclusively 
belonged to it. This becomes the more 
apparent when it is remembered that 
within the last two or three years maga- 
zine publications have been greatly 
cheapened in price. There are now a 
number which are sold over the 
counter at ten cents a copy, and which 
are especially attractive in the matter of 
illustrations, to which they admittedly 
subordinate their literary features. 
Facing these rivalries, the illustrated 
newspaper of to-day is compelled to 
abandon very largely the policy which 
formerly distinguished its management. 
Instead of giving its attention exclusively 
to the illustration of timely news events, it 
now seeks to portray chiefly those events 
which are determinative of the thought 
and life of the times, and have in their 
relation to history a permanent as well 
as an immediate value. Such a journal 
must artistically meet and satisfy the 
demands of a_ constantly - improving 
popular taste, and it must, along with 
this, supply its readers with the best 
literature, avoiding the sensational and 
fleshly. It must be at once newspaper 
and magazine. We believe that a weekly 
newspaper that gives its readers good 
and timely pictures, stories and verse of 
the highest order, sketches and portraits 
of interesting and conspicuous _per- 
sonages, terse and fearless criticism of 
social tendencies and movements, will in 
this country hold its own against all 
competition, because it will appeal to the 
average intelligence and taste, being on 
the one hand neither too high for the 
mass of the reading public, nor on the 
other too low for the more educated and 
scholarly classes. And we are sure that 
in point of usefulness and abiding 
influence, such a journal will be under 
any circumstances a more effective 
factor than either of the rivals who are 
now seeking to expel it from its peculiar 
field.” 

Let a few other letters from American 
editors follow: Mr. R. U. Johnson, 
associate-editor of the Century, is ad- 
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mirably concise: “in reply to your 
question, ‘What in your opinion is the 
most important feature in a journal?’ 
which you say has reference to the class 
of journal to which 7he Century belongs, 
if we may be permitted to answer in one 
comprehensive word we should say, 
‘tone.’ ” ve 

The editors of Zhe Critic, America’s 
Atheneum, are Mr, Joseph B. Gilder 
and his sister, Miss Jeannette L. 
Gilder. Their united opinion is as 
follows: “ Permit us to say that, viewed 
from our own standpoint, the most 
important feature of such a journal 
as the one we ourselves conduct is the 
prompt and impartial reviewing of all 
new publications that deserve to be 
reviewed at all. This is the first and 
great desideratum. Next in importance 
we should place the gathering and dis- 
semination of literary news—not only 
about books and authors of well estab- 
lished reputation, but about those, also, 
that have made a strong, though it may 
be not a lasting, impression on the 
popular mind. The demand of the day 
is, first of all, freshness. The need of 
the day may be something else. But we 
fancy that the importance of a feature in 
any journal is to be measured by its 
value as a contributor to the journal's 
success—or at least that this is the sense 
in which the word important is used in 
your inquiry.” An interesting fact, 
which bears on the question under dis- 
cussion, may perhaps be added. Te 
Critic means its reviews to be authori- 
tative, and thus no book by any member 
of its staff is ever noticed in its columns: 
a refreshing contrast to the conduct of 
certain home journals. 

Mr. G. W. Turner of the New York 
Recorder, is enigmatic: “ Your question 
can be made to answer itself. The most 
important feature in a journal (if you 
mean a newspaper) is in evidence in 
every issue, and the public are the jury. 
If, perchance, you mean the most impor- 
tant factor in journalistic success, that— 
a la Kipling—is another story.” 

Mr. Herbert Vivian writes characteris- 
tically from the offices of Give and 
Take,“ the Amazing Newspaper”: “ The 
most important features in any journal 
edited by me are, beyond a doubt, those 
which I write myself. Otherwise, the 
most important feature is that which 
concerns itself with foreign (and particu- 
larly Bulgarian) politics, though the 
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public are not sensible enough to under- 
stand this. As an oditer dictum,1 may 
add that the most important features are 
the least popular.” 

Mr. David Williamson writes thus 
pleasantly from the offices of the 
Windsor ; “In answer to your courteous 
request, let me say that, in my judgment, 
the most important feature in a journal 
is that which appeals to the largest 
section of its readers. In magazines, 
fiction seems to be usually this feature, 
possibly because people’s lives are grave 
and grey in this work-a-day world, and 
because we are more discontented than 
our forefathers with our own lots, and 
therefore love to be thrilled with more 
adventurous careers and more brilliant 
environments. ‘The most important 
feature’ has therefore come to be the 
portion of the magazine which mest 
quickly transports us in a railway train 
of thought from where and what we 
are to scenes and circumstances of 
greater interest.” 

Mr. C. A. Pearson writes: “The 
word ‘journal’ is a wide one, and 
its application in my case is wide too, 
for I conduct all kinds of journals, their 
scope varying from ladies’ weeklies, and 
purely practical dressmaking papers to 
what I fondly imagine to be a high-class 
magazine. It seems to me that to make 
the journal interesting is the great point 
I always endeavour in all my papers to 
avoid anything whatever in the shape of 
padding, and to publish nothing which 
will not be interesting to everybody who 
is a subscriber. I do not believe in 
special articles, though certainly, I have 
one on stamp collecting in Pearson's 
Weekly, but this is a subject in which so 
many are interested that it almost comes 
under the general category. However 
nicely you may illustrate a paper or 
magazine, however well you may print 
it, however much. you may advertise it, I 
do not believe that it will ever attain 
anything like enduring success unless 
you study above everything the general 
interest of its contents.” 

Mr. J. Penderel Brodhurst, editor of 
the St. James's Budget, is great on the 
importance of securing the support of 
women: “I entertain no doubt what- 
ever that ‘the most important feature’ 
in any journal—with a few exceptions, 
which will occur to everybody—is the 
matter primarily intended for women. 
However much the more austere of us 
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may affect to ignore it, the fact remains 
that most periodical publications are 
chiefly supported by women. I except, 
of course, most of the daily newspapers, 
which, containing a highly dispro- 
portionate dose of politics, cannot be 
very attractive to ladies. Most women 
know little about politics, and care still 
less. What they do want, and what 
they certainly read with avidity and far 
more critically than some of us might 
suppose, are those lighter features of a 
journal which—while not, perhaps, 
avowedly intended for them—would 
probably not be there at all were it not 
for feminine patronage. Of such are 
fiction, serial and other, and the columns 
of gossip—often light, sometimes bril- 
liant, and generally splendidly men- 
dacious—which have achieved soextreme 
a popularity during the last few years. 
No editor who valued—I will not say 
his peace of mind, for that he formally 
renounces, along with many other pomps 
and vanities, upon taking his uneasy 
seat—but who took any thought for his 
circulation, would dream of going with- 
out a fashion article. Zhe Zimes is, 1 
believe, the only newspaper in England 
which never writes about the fashions ; 
but 7he Times can do as it pleases—just 
as a Duke may, without reproach, go 
about in frayed trousers. Even publica- 
tions which are otherwise un-illustrated 
often embellish their pages with seductive 
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sketches of gracious goddesses clad in 
the gorgeous raiment which is just 
‘coming in.” E here we find 
column after column of chat and hints 
in which a woman may learn everything 
she ought to know and a great deal 
which she would be the better for not 
knowing. This extensive literary pro- 
vision for women is, comparatively 
speaking, a new thing. Time was, and 
that not so long ago, when this kind of 
thing was expected only in certain 
directions; but now nearly every editor 
is ruled, in the last resort, by his feminine 
readers. Whether this be a good thing 
or otherwise, | need not discuss here and 
now. I do not argue; je constate.” 

Mr. Arthur Symons, of 7he Savey, 
writes: “You ask me what, in my 
opinion, is the most important feature 
in a journal? In my opinion, certainly, 
the Editor—and his contributions.” 

And finally, Mr. Gleeson White, on 
behalf of himself and Mr. C. H. Shannon, 
the art editor of 7he Pageant, says: “We 
think first, that an editor should care- 
fully select the audience to whom he 
means to appeal, and having decided, 
should do his utmost to give it the best 
of that particular sort it believes to be 
best. Thus, 7he Pagcant, which aims to 
preserve the link between the Art of the 
past and the present, limits its efforts to 
subjects which it believes will interest 
those whose tastes are in sympathy.” 








ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN H. BACON 
—— 
THE HERMIT OF LETTERFRACK. 


‘| AM citing on,” Surgeon-Colonel 
| Hedford said to himself, as the 
hansom wherein he was seated 
bowled rapidly along a London 
thoroughfare. “I am certainly becoming 
famous in my own particular line. When 
I undertook that Royal Standard case I 
little thought it would eventually land 
me in . 

“Downing Street, sir,” the cabman 
said through the trap-door, and pulled 
up suddenly. Hedford alighted, and in 
a few minutes he was in the presence of 
the Prime Minister, to whom he was duly 
presented by the Home Secretary. 

“The business on which we have 
taken the unusual course of summoning 
you to a private conference here,” the 
Premier said, in a serious voice, “is, as 
you will have surmised, of extreme im- 
portance. Your record both in the 
Indian Medical Service and since as a 
toxicological expert is, of course, well 
known to us, and in consequence we 
have decided to trust implicitly to your 
judgment.” 

The specialist bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. 

“ This document,” the Prime Minister 
continued, “contains a tabulated list of 
deaths in various countries of persons 
who apparently died from _ natural 
causes, but whose lives we believe to 
have been sacrificed for political reasons. 
From General B——, Governor of the 
Prison in Sevastapol,’or Von S ; 
Chief of the Berlin Police, to poor 
Ralston, an Irish resident magistrate, 
every man in this list has certainly for- 
feited his life ia the discharge of his 








duty. This cannot be the work of a 
society, or the secret could not have 
been so rigidly preserved; nor can it be 
the work of an ordinary Anarchist or 
assassin. The crimes are, we are satis- 
fied, committed by a scientific murderer, 
and we depend on you to hang him.” 
The Prime Minister spoke warmly. 

“I see there is no column in this table 
dealing with the cause of death or sup- 
posed cause,” said Hedford, seriously. 

“No, the cause of death is precisely 
what we wish you to deal with.” 

“And you will find,” put in the Home 
Secretary, “in the succeeding pages «f 
the document you hold in your hand a 
detailed report of the symptoms in every 
case. All the cases bear some slight 
resemblance to each other, as much as 
would suggest a common origin cf 
disease; but the evidence deducible is 
very inexact, and so far we have only 
suspicions, which we look to you to turn 
into facts.” 

A long conversation followed, in which 
Hedford was taken into the unreserved 
confidence of the Ministers, and learned 
their reason for suspecting that the mur- 
derer, whose victims were scattered over 
the whole of Europe, was a citizen of 
Great Britain. 

Surgeon-Colonel Hedford left Downing 
Street armed with extraordinary and 
almost unprecedented powers. But the 
importance and difficulty of his mission 
justified the freedom of action with 
which he had been entrusted. 

? . 


The House on the Moor was a lonely 
place for an English sportsman out of 
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health to spend his holiday. As de- 
s:ribed in the advertisement which had 
attracted Frank Marshall's attention, it 
was a handsome country house, replete 
with all the resources of civilisation, and 
surrounded by great natural beauties— 
an oasis the more delightful from the 
vastness of the Connemara desert in 
which it was situated. When Marshall 
arrived at the place he found a large 
building, very much out of repair, stand- 
ing alone ona strip of desolate moor- 
land on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
moor was not so large as stated in the 
advertisement, nor the game on it so 
plentiful, and the house was absolutely 
devoid of the resources which had been 
promised. There was but one item “ up 
to sample”—the mountains! Had it 
not been for these, the shooting tenant 
would soon have repudiated his bargain. 
But the mountains held him. The great 
gloomy peaks, whose cloud-crowned 
summits rarely showed clear from the 
Atlantic mists, delighted the young 
Englishman, whose life had been 

in flat pasture-lands, where the horizon is 
usually limited to the nearest hedge, So 
Marshall remained for a time contentedly 
at the House on the Moor. 

Viancani, the master of the house, was 
a moody man, whose moroseness was 
ascribed to his solitary life by the public 
of Letterfrack, the only village in the 
neighbourhood. This solitude was in- 
terrupted once a year, when, in the 
shooting season, the hermit of the Moor 
House was able, by means of a glowing 
advertisement, to induce some sportsman 
to share his loneliness. Few of the 
visitors stayed out their time. Many 
went away in their first week—some 
white-faced, silent, refusing all manner 
of comment on their action. And none 
ever came When Marshall 
sauntered down the single street of 
Letterfrack a couple of days after his 
arrival, the gossips scanned him curiously, 
and old women nodded wisely to each 
other and whispered: “It’s him that’s 
stayin’ at the House on the Moor.” The 
shopkeepers served him sullenly; the 
gauger held aloof; and with Marshall 
assuredly the police were reticent. 

This absolute boycott, which Marshall 
early perceived, applied not only to the 
master of the house but to the stranger 
within its gates, roused the racial 
obstinacy of the Englishman. Viancani 
was a depressing companion; and there 
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was, in sober truth, something about his 
house, apart from its traditions, which 
Marshall did not like and could not 
describe. There were nights when he 
had nightmares more horrible than the 
most fantastic imaginings of the insane 
—when he heard, or thought he heard, 
weird sounds, very terrible but very low, 
as if of muffled agony. _And yet, when 
he sprang from his bed affrighted, he 
could hear nothing. The house would 
then be in silence—a silence so deep 
that, like the darkness of Egypt, it could 
be felt. It was altogether decidedly un- 
pleasant ; but Frank Marshall would let 
the imaginative villagers see the difficulty 
of turning an Englishman from the even 
tenor of his own way. 

One morning, at breakfast, Viancani 
noticed his “paying guest” sniffing 
critically at the unkempt appearance of 
the old woman who acted as housekeeper 
and general servant. 

“You don’t seem to admire Bridget,” 
the master of the house said when the 
woman had left the room. 

“* Admire’ is scarcely the word,” 
Marshall replied. “I wonder why you 
keep such a dreadful hag about the 
place.” 

“ She suits me,” Viancani said with an 
insolent ring in his voice. 

“Then she does not suit me. And I 
should count for something. Or my 
money should count for something.” 

“Your money counts for nothing with 
me,” Viancani answered lazily, pulling 
the ears of Bridget’s cat—an enormous 
and evil-looking beast at sight of which, 
when alone at night, many an honest 
man of Letterfrack had piously crossed 
himself. 

“If my money does not count why do 
you take it?” Marshall’s temper was 
rising, but he spoke as calmly as the 
other. 

“You wouldn’t remain if I did not.” 

“Certainly not; but why do you 
advertise your house when you do not 
want the rent?” 

“My young friend,” Viancani said 
slowly, “if I answered that my affairs 
are not your business I do not think you 
would have any right to complain. But 
I do not wish, so far as you are con- 
cerned, to remain within my rights. | 
will tell you, therefore, one reason why 
I let my rooms during the shooting 
season. I have few acquaintances 10 
the place and no friends. I do not care 
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for the local canaille. And yet I can- 
not be always alone. It gets on my 
nerves. That does not suit me. That’s 
one reason for your presence here.” 

“ There are others ?” 

“Yes; I will name one other. I like 
you. Some of my previous visitors, or 
lodgers, I did not like, and so got rid of 
them when I tired of their company. 
They went away without notice to quit.” 
Viancani smiled grimly. 

“I understand. You frightened them 
off. I know how you did it.” This was 
a bow drawn partly at a venture. 
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TO HANG HIM” 


Viancani glanced swiftly under his 
heavy eyebrows at Marshall. It wasa 
sudden and a startled glance. But the 
Englishman’s face was as easily read as 
an open book, and what the master of 
the house read in it seemed to please 
him. The subject was immediately 
changed and never afterwards aliuded to 
by either. One thing Marshall began to 
see more clearly as time passed: the 
friendship of the hermit of Letterfrack 
was really unaffected and sincere. 

They were a curious pair of friends: 
the one a mere boy, thinking only of 
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sport, health, every passing pretty girl, 
and of castles in Spain—purposeless : 
the other, an old man, though his hair 
was still coal-black, full of the knowledge 
of books, versed in the topics of every 
capital in Europe and living in a ruined 
house on a Connemara moor the better 
to safeguard his great purpose. Two 
months they lived thus as friends, and 
Marshall forgot his repugnance to the 
hideous Bridget and hardly noticed the 
growing influence over him which 
Viancani seemed to gain without striving 
for. 

There was also another influence 
which helped to keep Marshall in Con- 
nemara besides Viancani and his moor, 
and his splendid mountains — Norah 
O'Connor, postal and telegraph clerk at 
Letterfrack. In most of the smaller 
Irish country towns and in the larger 
villages the telegraph clerk is a girl, and 
nearly always a good-looking girl. She 
has a fixed salary from the Government 
and perquisites in the shape of the good 
wishes of the police in the larger vil- 
lages, and the patronage of the bank 
clerks in the smaller towns. She is an 
American “school marm” im excelsis. 
Norah was a tall, handsome girl with 
blue-black hair and bright blue eyes. 
She had been told by commercial travel- 
lers that she was the handsomest girl in 
Connaught, and had accepted their 
evidence as valid. 

it was a pleasant change for Frank 
Marshall, after a long day on the dreary 
moors, to drop into the post-office for his 
letters and find himself actually within 
arm’s length of a real telegraphic instru- 
ment and sometimes within less than 
that of the telegraphist. Norah had 
been sternly patriotic before the young 
Englishman came to the House on the 
Moor, but after his arrival she took a 
broader view of politics, and before he 
was there a month she was cosmopolitan. 
Marshall’s dress, appearance and manner 
were a revelation to the simple Irish 
girl. He won her heart so easily that 
at first he was inclined to value his con- 
quest lightly. He changed his mind 
later. 

They were walking, Norah and Mar- 
shall, one evening during the hour which 
Norah had “ off,” after the despatch of 
the evening mail. It was a dull grey 
winter evening. Signs of a coming 
storm were plentiful. The clouds were 
hurrying landward from the ocean and 
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the seabirds were crying distraught. 
The mountain tops had disappeared in 
mists and the moor was deserted. The 
haggard denizens of the bogs had 
huddled into their draughty cabins, and 
the solitude was complete. This intense 
loneliness of scene deeply oppressed 
Norah. She walked silently by Mar- 
shall’s side without making any effort to 
combat the gloomy influence of the 
Connemara wilderness. At last Mar- 
shall said suddenly: 

“ A penny for your thoughts.” He dic 
not altogether understand the girl's 
silence, because he knew nothing of the 
strange alternate merriness or melan- 
choly of the Celtic character, so mer- 
curial, so electric: the Irish barometer 
itself is not more changeable. 

“ A penny is not much, but I cannot 
charge you for what is yours already.” 
Norah answered demurely and with only 
the merest twinkle in her blue eyes. 
Her mood had already changed. Thea, 
as he was about to interrupt, she put 
her right hand in his and said with an 
earnestness that was pathetic: 

“Frank Marshall, if you care for me 
as much as you have told me you will 
leave the House on the Moor at once.” 

“My dear child, the House on the 
Moor is all right. Don’t mind the local 
gossips.” 

“I don’t mind the gossips, but I do 
mind the queer telegrams Viancani gets 
every day in the week, and the letters 
with foreign stamps and postmarks, and 
other things.” 

“What sort of telegrams are they?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have said that—|! 
have broken a regulation——” 

“ My dear little government official | 
shall not report you. And don’t worry 
about Viancani and his telegrams. 
They don’t concern me. Now were 
getting close to the village, I'll say good 
evening. No, you are not going off like 
that. It’s quite dark. No one can see. 
Only one? Rubbish! Half-a-dozen at 
the very least!” 

Viancani was waiting on the lawn 
for Marshall. The paying guest was 
very late in arriving at the Moor House, 
for after seeing Norah O'Connor into 
Letterfrack he had visited the protestant 
clergyman, the parish priest, and lastly 
the District Inspector of police. It was 
after twelve o'clock when Marshall 
opened the rusty gate and strode up the 
short avenue. He found Viancani 
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strangely excited, and evidently under 
the influence of drink—a thing with- 
out precedent. It was soon evident that 
whatever stimulants Viancani had taken, 
his extraordinary excitement was mainly 
owing to mental trouble. It is true that 
he had been drinking the poisonous 
poteen of the neighbourhood in default 
of a more palatable substitute, and the 
effect of this on a man unaccustomed to 
itis not agreeable to the drinker himself, 
or any one in his vicinity. 

“I thought you would never come,” 
Viancani said with a gasp. “The hag 
—as you call her—Bridget, has gone to 
her grandchild. There is no one in the 
house but myself, and that beast of a cat. 
I think I'll shoot it. I detest the thing. 
Come in, I am feeling devilish low. I 
wish you would sit with me for an hour.’ 

“An hour? Qh, certainly!” 

Viancani led the way to a large room 
in which Marshall had never been 
previously, explaining that the whole 
house was upset by the industry of some 
women whom he had brought in to 
effect a complete cleaning. To this 
annual visitation Bridget had 
a conscientious objection, and 
she had many times proved her 
courage in her own convictions 
by postponing the early spring 
cleaning until the late autumn. 
When the inevitable arrived she 
usually went to visit her grand- 
child until the sacrilege was over. 

There was no carpet on the 
floor. The footsteps of the two 
men sounded loudly on the bare 
boards. Furniture of all sorts, 
chairs, tables, desks and pictures 
were piled indiscriminately in 
one corner. The ceiling was dis- 
coloured with damp, and broken 
in many places, and the plaster 
hung ominously in detached slices 
ready to fall on the least provo- 
cation. Great, dust-choked cob- 
webs, whose owning spiders were long 
since dead, hung in a gruesome arras to 
the cornices. The place was nothing 
better than a lumber-room, and not good 
enough for that. Marshall heartily 
wished himself elsewhere — anywhere 
out of Connaught. It suggested the 
other place. 

Viancani with his hand sheltered the 
candle he was carrying carefully from 
the strong draught which blew freshly 
through the room. As no candlestick 
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was forthcoming, he jammed the candle 
roughly into the neck of an empty 
poteen bottle, breaking it midway in the 
process. The upper half hung over and 
guttered down on the table. So far 
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every detail seemed fitting—a comple- 
ment to the whole surroundings. One 
artistic touch remained to complete the 
picture. It was competently supplied 
by the uninvited presence of Bridget’s 
cat. 

The cat came in unpretentiously, and 
calmly approached the master of the 
house. He sprang to his feet with a 
scream, and hurled his tumbler at it. 
The tumbler missed its mark, and was 
shattered against the wall, while the cat 
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jumped through the window with an 
ugly crash of broken glass. 

“Thank God it’s gone!” Viancani 
said in a broken voice, drying his dripping 
forehead. “Have a drink.” 

“T will; but I can’t touch that stuff. 
Try this.” Marshall produced a full flask 
and set it on the table. 

“ Drink your own and I'll drink mine. 
I prefer it. It bites. And I have a 


story to tell you.” 
“It is very late, and I am tired out. 
To-morrow night.” 
“Not to-morrow night. 


This night. 


————— 


I may not be able to tell my story to- 
morrow night, or you might not be able 
to listen to it. It shall be to-night or 
not at all.” 

“Then to-night, by all means,” Marshall 
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agreed with a pretence at cheerfulness 
which he was far from feeling. Norah 
O'Connor's warning against the House 
on the Moor and its master was becoming 
painfully prominent in his mind. But 
something impelled him to put ona bold 
face. He took a pull from his flask, lit 
a cigar, stretched out his legs comfortably, 
and said: “Fire away.” 

Viancani helped himself from a poteen 
bottle. His hand shook liberally in 
pouring out the liquor, and the drink he 
mixed was proportionately strong. He 
began in a maundering way to tell some 
rambling story in 
which — scientific 
names and _ person- 
ages became so 
mixed upthat neither 
he himself nor his 
listener could follow 
the thread of the 
narrative. He was 
simply talking 
against time, and 
Marshall knew it 
At last, after an in- 
terminable maze of 
utterly unconnected 
interpolations, Vian- 
cani arose unsteadily 
to his feet, and said 
coherently: “Here's 


your health, Mar- 
shall. If I die to- 
night I hope you 


will say the best you 
can for me.” 

“Die! Rubbish!” 

“If I die to-night,” 
Viancani repeated 
calmly, “I hope you 
will say what is fair 
about me.” 

“IT will say what 
is true.” 

“And that is— 

“That you have 
treated me well, and 
that I considered you 
not merely an intel- 
ligent but an intel- 
lectual man.” 

“That's 
I want no 
And if you die to-night——” 

“For heaven’s sake, drop this. You 
are giving me the creeps all over. I am 
not going to die to-night, if it’s all the 
same to you. Watch that candle. It 


enough. 
more 
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will be out of the bottle if you don’t fix 


The chill night sent in a freezing 
breath through the window, and the cob- 
web arras flap Viancini re-agjusted 
the candle and said quietly: 

“IT am old, and I am—but it does not 
now matter about me. As to you, many 
aman as young and strong as you has 
gone to bed in his whole health at night, 
and been found dead in the morning 
with his throat cut from ear to ear.” 

“Your conversation is instructive and 
amusing,” Marshall said, sharply ; “ but 
I shall go to bed and take my chance. 
Good-night!” 

On that Viancani broke down com- 
pletely. “For God’s sake, don’t leave 
me,” he cried. “I am not fit to face this 
night alone. Let’s sleep together.” 

The Englishman knew that he was 
alone in a lonely house with a man who 
was evidently and almost confessedly 
mad. He temporised, and said in the 
calmest voice he could command: 

“Very well; go to your room, get 
your things, and bring them to mine.” 
kg they parted, each going his own 


x * Marshall groped his way—Viancini 
had taken the candle—through the 
dreary corridors to his room, his physical 
courage, which was strong when he was 
in normal health, gave way. He 
hurried to the room, and, having locked 
the door, he undressed hastily. He was 
in bed and feigning sleep when Viancani 
came. 

“ Marshall! Marshall!” 

But Marshall only snored. Viancani 
hammered loudly at the door. No 
answer was given. Then the hammering 
stopped. The woodwork began to 
creak. Viancani was forcing the door. 

Now if Marshall had not been out of 
health he would have straightway leaped 
from his bed and opened the door to stand 
his chance with the man behind it whom 
he believed a maniac. Or he would have 
done something to secure the door. As 
it was, he did nothing. He lay breath- 
less, perspiring greatly and altogether 
unnerved. 

Viancani strained at the door. It 
resisted stoutly. The house was not 
jerry-built. This went on for some 
minutes, and then something terrible 
happened in the outer room. A pan- 
demonium of shrieks and yells and 
snarlings began, so horrible that Mar- 
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shall’s bursting heart nearly stopped. 
Viancani’s voice could now and then be 
heard, but mostly there was a worrying 
guttural broken by the yap of a yelping 
cur, and over all the ringing scream of 
Bridget’s cat sounded shrilly. The din 
ended in a hideous yell, and then there 
was the sound of a body falling heavily 
against the door. The lower half bulged 
inward three inches, and underneath a 
small dark stream trickled into the room. 
A streak of watery moonlight showed 
that. 

Would the door hold? 

High over the Moor House curlews 
piped on their nightly flight. Teal and 
widgeon whirred past and sometimes the 
wail of a startled peewit could be heard. 
All night long Frank Marshall lay in a 
sickly sweat, watching the lower half of 
his bedroom door—the half which bulged 
inward—and the dark streak that was on 
the floor. Towards morning his watch 
ended. The lock gave at last and the 
door banged back against the wall. 
There was a dull slapping smack of 
something limp striking the floor. A 
man’s arm was stretched into the room. 
Marshall lost consciousness, 


* * * 


When Bridget came in the morning 
and found her cat dead —worried to 
death—in Marshall's sitting-room, her 
master lying dead, with his throat cut, 
in the open doorway of the adjoining 
bed-room and the Englishman himself 
apparently in a fit in his bed, she went 
straightway to Letterfrack and informed 
the police. It was the only thing she 
could do, and the most sensible thing as 
well. When Frank Marshall fully re- 
covered consciousness he found himself 
in the constabulary barracks of Letter- 
frack, and was informed that he must 
consider himself under arrest pending 
the coroner’s inquest which would take 
place at once. Marshall was still too ill 
to act or think for himself. Fortunately 
for him a certain government official did 
both. She telegraphed to his brother, 
giving all the particulars she could gather, 
which included the fact that a number 
of empty poison bottles had been found 
by the police in the House on the Moor, 
and on receipt of this message Charlie 
Marshall wired immediately to the well- 
known toxicologist, Surgeon - Colonel 
Hedford, who was then in Cork, begging 
him to proceed at once to Letterfrack. 
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The toxicologist had been working at 
avery cobwebby clue in the mission 
with which he had been entrusted by 
the Premier, and to his own surprise 
his investigations, the farther he pursued 
them, seemed to point to hydrophobia 
as the cause of death in each of the few 
cases into which he had so far inquired. 
There had been the extreme nervous 
irritability, spasmodic contractions of 
the muscles, high temperature with fever 
and delirium, extensive salivation and 
so on, but with these were mixed up 
further symptoms which puzzled the 
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been looking for it. This apartment 
had been converted into a sort of dog 
kennel. In it were not only dogs but 
cats, rabbits, and even birds, most of 
them scarred, wounded, dying or dead. 
Of those still alive nearly all were in 
different stages of hydrophobia—hydro- 
phobia with a difference. Here also 
were found letters from all the countries 
on the continent asking for more lymph. 
The envelopes bore the postmarks of the 
various countries from which they had 
been dispatched, but the letters were 
without addresses or signatures. Many 
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specialist and led him sometimes to 
doubt, and, on further reflection, to deny 
his doubt. He had just got to the point 
of guessing at the combined effect of the 
hydrophobic bacillus with that of some 
other disease unknown tomedical science, 
when Charlie Marshall’s telegram, with 
its muddled mention of poison bottles, 
reached him. That settled the question 
for the moment. He would take a holi- 
day. A plain poison case is a great 
recreation to a puzzled toxicologist. 
Before Hedford arrived at Letterfrack 
the inquest on Viancani had been held, 
but the evidence was so inconclusive 
that an open verdict had been returned. 
The police, however, were not satisfied, 
and a magisterial investigation was 
pending. The specialist was permitted 
to examine the House on the Moor, and 
by great good fortune he found an 
underground cellar which so far no one 
had noticed, chiefly because no one had 
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of the strange telegrams, too, which 
Norah O’Connor had thought uncanny, 
were discovered, and District Inspector 
Boyle made a large seizure while Hed- 
ford himself had lighted by the most 
extraordinary chance on the solution of 
a great mystery. 

Viancani’s vocation lay in the manu- 
facture of the virus of hydrophobia, the 
effect of which, when administered to a 
human subject, would be partially dis- 
guised by the simultaneous introduction 
of an intrinsically innocuous bacillus,over 
the origin of which Surgeon-Colonel 
Hedford is now unremittingly engaged. 
Pasteur had foreseen this combination 
and there were many letters from him 
to Viancani, the tenor of which proved 
that the great French _bacteriologist 
had written in good faith and under the 
impression that. he was addressing a 
scientist as sincere and as humanitarian 
as he was himself. Finger rings were 
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found modelled after the fashion of 
those of the Borgias, which may be seen 
in the Museum at Florence. Death 
from the prick of these rings when 
charged with Viancani’s virus was cer- 
tain sooner or later. It might be two, 
four, or six months from the date of 
inoculation. But the fate of the victim 
was secure. The master of the House 
on the Moor did business with secret 
societies whose object was the removal 
of obnoxious persons. 
+ = & 

Frank Marshall and Norah O'Connor 
went to see the House on the Moor 
before it was pulled down by order of 
the landlord. They were walking silently 
side by side, and Frank, who was over- 
due in England, was wondering whether 
it would be better to have a dramatic 
parting scene by the Atlantic shore with 
the blue-eyed colleen, or to promise 
correspondence in the course of which 
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he could easily pick a quarrel and drop 
it. He was now in health. A 
very simple remark settled the whole 
matter. 

“Of course you will write ‘to me,” 
Marshall said somewhat humbly. 

“Write -to you? What do you 
mean?” 

“You see I have to go back—I——” 

There was a long pause and then 
Norah said hotly, “Oh yes, I see — 
all.” And not a word more would she 
speak. She turned from him and bade 
him go his own way. The Celtic blood 
was surging in her heart. She looked 
down upon him with the inherited scorn 
of a thousand Irish kings when he fol- 
lowed her and begged hard for mercy. 
But he prayed so pitifully, she could not 
long resist, and the end of it was that in 
a few weeks Father Murphy officiated 
and then they both sailed away to 
England. And that was the best way. 





From Generation to Generation. 
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Birmingham / 


By GEO. H. 


KYNASTON. 





a city set on a hill, to be be- 
holden of all men. Physically 
it stands on a number of knolls 
or rounded hummocks of what geologists 
describe as the Birmingham plateau, 
which extends into the counties of War- 
wick, Worcester, and Stafford, and is in- 
tersected by valleys and narrow streams. 
Until a few years ago it was wholly in 
the county of Warwick, but extensions 
made in 1890 included three suburban 
districts, one of which was in the county 
of Worcester, one in Staffordshire, and 
one in Warwickshire, so that modern 
Birmingham is geographically in three 
counties, though for all administrative 
purposes it is self-contained. Within its 
municipal boundaries 500,000 people 
have their habitat, and pursue a larger 
number and wider variety of crafts and 
industries than can be found in any 
other city of the United Kingdom. To 
most people Birmingham is a thing of 
to-day, but in truth it has a venerable 
antiquity, and has played an important 
part in many a_ history-making epoch. 
For present purpose, however, the 
historical aspect of Birmingham may be 
ignored, and the city regarded simply 
from the point of view of a flourishing 
centre of industry and public life. An 
American globe-trotter, whose identity 
has never been sufficiently established, 
but who probably derived his impres- 
sions from a hurried and imperfect 
view of the position, recently described 
it as “the best-governed city in the 
world.” This is a compliment which 
the well-known modesty of its citizens 
will not permit them to accept in its 
fullest significance ; but they are justly 
proud of the more universal description 
of their home as “a go-ahead-place,” 
and it is not beyond truth to say that 
no city in the Queen’s dominions has 
kept steadier pace with the times, or 
more thoroughly justified its civic motto, 
“ Forward.” 


F RATIVELY, Birmingham is 
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Its | municipal government is of 
modern origin, dating from a_ charter 
obtained in 1838. Previously its public 
affairs had been administered by a Court 
Leet and by antiquated Street Com- 
missioners, together with overseers of 
the poor. There is no suggestion that 
the members of these bodies did not do 
their dutv; but they left the new Corpor- 
ation a huge work before it. And nobly 
that work has been carried on—it would 
hardly be correct to say carried out, 
because even Birmingham is not yet 
perfect, though it may properly claim 
to be architecturally one of the hand- 
somest, sanitarily one of the cleanest and 
healthiest, educationally one of the best- 
equipped, and in its communal spirit one 
of the most advanced municipalities of 
the kingdom. Such a work, performed 
in half-a-century, has naturally cost a 
vast sum of money, and it is, therefore, 
not surprising to find that the civic debt 
of Birmingham is only an odd thousand 
or two short of £8,000,000, and equal to 
£17 per head of the population. The 
capital value of its assets is, however, 
nearly £10,000,000, and the indebted- 
ness is being discharged at the rate of 
£100,060 a year, with no great under- 
takings (save the Welsh Water Scheme, 
which is to pay for itself) in immediate 
prospect. The rates are high, amount- 
ing to between six shillings and seven 
shillings in the pound ; but the people 
of Birmingham have plenty to show for 
their outlay. 

Search into the early history of the 
Corporation does not show more than a 
slow advance, but during the Mayoralty 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain— 1873, 1874, 
1875—local government made immense 
strides, and the strong communal spirit 
to which allusion has been made, and 
which permeates every class of the 
inhabitants, received its chief impulse 
and direction from this period. These 
were prosperous years for Birmingham, 
and public feeling echoed the views of 
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mayoralty further witnessed the initiation 
of the scheme of street improvement 
which remodelled the centre of the 
city, transforming an area of congested 
vice and disease into a region of hand- 
some and commanding business premises; 
and cut right through the heart of the 
city a boulevard the like of which it 
would be difficult to find in Great Britain. 
With this scheme the name of Chamber- 
lain is inseparably linked, and the hand- 
some monument and fountain at the rear 
of the Town Hall, which the irreverent 
speak of as “Squirt Square,” will pass 
on to posterity the memory of his deeds 
of municipal daring. The primary cost 
of the improvement was over £ 1,500,000, 
and the burden on the burgesses was at 
first heavy, but the perfected scheme is 
now almost self-supporting, and in a few 
years will yield a substantial annual 
profit. A capital outlay of nearly six 
millions might have. been considered 
big enough to satisfy even the people 
of Birmingham for a considerable term, 
but it did not. Between 1873 and 
1879 they spent £250,000 more on the 
Council House, and added largely to the 
other public buildings of the city, besides 
expending the greater part of £500,000 
on the purchase of land for a sewage 
farm. The Art Gallery and Museum, 
with its commanding clock tower, which 
completes the square of the municipal 
buildings, was added to the Council 
House some years later. It was opened 
by the Prince of Wales in 1885. From 
1880 to the present date the rate of 
capital expenditure has been less rapid, 
but the City Council has never been 
slow to sanction expenditure which was 
clearly shown to be for the public weal. 
The Town Hall, a remarkably fine build- 
ing of the Corinthian order, was erected 
‘by the old Street Commissioners with 
the produce of a special rate. It cost 
altogether about £70,000, and was 
opened in 1834 in time for the Triennial 

usical Festival of that year. It is a 
hall of assembly only. One of the latest 
additions to the public buildings is the 
Victoria Courts, a strikingly handsome 
building of terra-cotta, wherein the whole 
of the administration of criminal justice 
is centred. Her Majesty the Queen laid 
the foundation stone in 1887, »nd the 
Prince and Princess of Wales opened 
the building when completed early in 
the present decade. In addition to the 
Central Free Library, which includes 
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the finest Shakespearian library in the 
world, there are eleven branch lending- 
libraries in the outlying districts of the 
city; five large public parks, and half-a- 
dozen sets of public baths. The annual 
cost of corporate administration is about 
£1,500,000. The Poor Law equipment 
of the city is on a correspondingly 
adequate scale, and the new Workhouse 
Infirmary is the envy of every Union 
in the country. 

Educationally there are few provincial 
towns more fortunately situated than 
Birmingham. It has not, like Manchester, 
a degree-granting university, but a 
Midland University with this power has 
long been talked of, and is now within 
distant sight. All the other advantages 
of a university are provided in the Mason 
and Queen’s Colleges, with faculties of 
arts and sciences, medicine, and divinity ; 
the splendid schools of King Edward's 
foundation, the Midland Institute and a 
number of private establishments provide 
for intermediate education; the Muni- 
cipal School of Art and the City 
Technical School see to the special 
education in these branches; and the city 
is covered with a network of Board and 
voluntary elementary schools. The 
Mason College is one of two munificent 
legacies which Sir Josiah Mason left to 
his fellow-citizens. In early life he was 
a humble mechanic, but the discovery of 
the steel pen laid the foundation of great 
fortune for him, and of his wealth he 
spent over £150,000 in the erection and 
endowment of the college which bears 
his name, and a further large sum in the 
establishment of the Mason Orphanage 
for boysand girls. The average number 
of students at the college is about 900, 
with some thirty professors and a large 
staff of lecturers and assistants. The 
government is in the hands of a trust on 
which the City Council has five members. 
Queen’s College, for the study of theo- 
logy, has become a decaying institution 
since the faculty of medicine was trans- 
ferred from it to Mason College a few 
years ago. To the students in medicine 
the great hospitals of the city, chief 
among which are the General and the 
Queen’s, afford excellent opportunities 
for practical instruction. King Edward’s 
School has as endowment all that the 
spoilers left to the city of the lands 
which afforded the revenues of the 
ancient guild of the Holy Cross. At 
the time of the foundation in 1552 
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From a photograph Ly H. Roland White, Birmingham 


these lands were of the estimated 
value of £21 per annum. At the 
present time they bring in about £40,000, 
and will become still more valuable as 
leases fall in. The governors maintain 
one High School for each sex, with about 
700 scholars, and five branch schools, 
which act as feeders for the High Schools, 


with an average of over 1,500 pupils. 
The schools are not wholly free, but the 
proportion of free scholarships to the 


total accommodation is large. The 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott of Dur- 
ham were boys in the High Schools, and 


the revered Prince Lee, first Bishop of 
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Manchester, was at one time its head- 
master. In intermediate and continued 
education the Midland Institute plays a 
prominent part. The present buildings 
cost £100,000. Since the municipality 
took over the charge of technical educa- 
tion, the Institute devotes its energies 
and means chiefly to the teaching of 
music, languages, and commercial sub- 
jects. The elementary education of the 
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city, except so much as is undertaken 
and efficiently provided by the various re- 
ligious bodies and several charity founda- 
tions, is in the hands of the School Board, 
the permanent head of which body is Mr. 
George Dixon, M.P., one of the pioneers 
of the movement which nationalised 
primary education. The Board has fifty- 
six schools, and has spent over £750,000 
on buildings alone. Its supplementary 
organisations include a training-school 
for teachers and two schools for deaf 
and dumb children. The School of Art 
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was the first in the country established 
by a municipality, and it has held for 
years the proud distinction of carrying 
off more awards at the South Kensing- 
ton higher grade examinations than any 
other school in the kingdom. The work 
of this institution is carried to the pupils, 
for, in addition to the Central School, 
which cost £56,844, there are thirteen 
branch schools, which act as feeders, on 
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a generous scale of scholarships, to the 
main school, and a special department 
for the study of design in connection 
with the jewellery industry. The Muni- 
cipal Technical School, recently opened, 
is a handsome and commodious building 
lavishly equipped for its purpose. Its 
cost was nearly £90,000, and the esti 
mated charge for maintenance is £10,000 
per annum. The chief cf the Charity 
Schools is the ancient Blue Coat Foun 
dation for boys and girls. 
Of the religious life of modern Bir- 
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From a photograph by H. J. 


mingham, there is not much to say. The 
Established Church has not so strong a 
hold as might be expected, and a some- 
what painful reminder of this fact was 
experienced a few years ago, when an 
attempt to raise an endowment for a 
Bishopric of Birmingham, to relieve the 
overburdened see of Worcester, proved 
abortive. The rector of St. Philip’s is 
also Suffragan Bishop of Coventry, but 
the clerical head of the Church in Bir- 
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Whitlock 


mingham is unquestionably the vener- 
able rector of the parish church, St. 
Martin’s, Canon Wilkinson, who, though 
he bears the burden of 80 years, is hale, 
hearty, and vigorous as he is universally 
beloved. All sects of Nonconformity 
have a strong following, perhaps the 
Unitarians and the Congregationalists 
the largest, and until his death, last year, 
the acknowledged leader of Noncon- 
formity was the revered Dr. Dale, who 
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ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH 
From a photograph by H. J. Whitlock 


was popularly known as “ Our Noncon- 
formist Bishop.” The Roman Catholics 
have a Bishop (Bishop Ilsley) and 
Cathedral. 

As in past times, so in recent days, 
Birmingham has produced many eminent 
men in science, art, and letters: but to 
deal adequately with this phase of the 
modern life of the “ Capital of the Mid- 
lands,” would require an article to itself. 
The city—a title of honour which, by 


the way, was conferred on Birmingham 
when it celebrated its municipal jubilee 
—enjoys the unique distinction of having 
all its seven divisions represented in 
Parliament by men who in some previous 
portion of their public career served 
their fellow-citizens in the local legisla- 
ture, and there acquired, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain is never tired of declaring, a training 
and a knowledge of men and matters 
which has been of the utmost value to 
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them in the more elevated office they 
now fill. In art, the citizens are proud 
to count Burne-Jones and David Cox 
as of themselves; in law, they claim 
kinship with Justice Wills ; in medicine 
the city has three distinguished men on 
whom for signal service her Majesty has 
bestowed the honour of knighthood—Sir 
Walter Foster, Sir James Sawyer, and 
Sir Willoughby Wade; and as for Science 
in its wider bearings, the city can count 
savants almost by the score. In the 
municipal service of the city there are 
many men whose self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the public weal will long 
live in affectionate remembrance when 
their bones are dust—men who have 
willingly and almost joyously foregone 
the rest of a well-earned competence to 
administer the affairs and guard the 
interests of the city and its people. 
Conspicuous among these are the present 
mayor (Councillor James Smith)—a 
Smith in “a citye wherein are many 
Smythes,” as one of the ancient historians 
spoke of “Bermyngham;” Alderman 
Cook, who makes the health of the city 
his especial care; Alderman Maurice 
Pollock, who superintends the gigantic 
gas-producing works of the ratepayers : 
Alderman Lawley Parker, whois content 
to take practically on his own shoulders 
the burden of carrying out the scheme 
for bringing water from Wales; Alder- 
man Kenrick, M.P., the special custodian 
of all matters pertaining to art; Alder- 
man White, who knows more about 
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the baths and parks of the city than any 
other living man; Alderman Clayton, the 
civic Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
handles millions as toys, and makes dry 
figures the vehicle for drier jokes; and 
Councillor Martineau, the “ father” of 
technical education and a philanthropist 
of the purest type. Of course, it is not 
only in her municipal service that Bir- 
mingham has many sons and daughters 
by birth or adoption who do her honour 
but to attempt a list of all such would be 
a venture too onerous to undertake. 
There are the brothers Tangye, Sir 
Richard and Mr. George; the brothers 
Cadbury, whose philanthropy is as wide- 
reaching as the fame of their cocoa; the 
Chances, of lighthouse lens fame; the 
late Miss Ryland, whose benefactions 
were princely; the Muntzes, the John- 
sons and Lloyds and others, as auc- 
tioneers say, too numerous to mention. 

By way of epilogue, let it be said 
that while the citizens of Birmingham 
modestly decline to consider their city 
the best-governed in the world, there are 
few competitors with it for that honour; 
for within or without the realms of the 
Queen’s dominions there are not many 
places where public spirit is so high, 
or public service so ungrudgingly ren- 
dered; where sanitation, education, and 
sound government are so advanced, 
or where the determination is so 
firm to press forward to a still more 
perfect state of physical and_ social 
existence. 
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afternoon through that flat corner 
of flat Essex, where the nearest 
approach to a hillock is found in 
the wayside collection of mud diligently 
raked together by brass-numbered parish 
convicts-of-poverty, brought me to the 
hamlet of Barkingside, and, via the 
hamlet, to an astonishing village. In 
response to my driver's call, the lodge- 
keeper, a matronly Peggotty, opened the 
gates, and I surveyed from my mount a 
collection of fifty odd homes, beautiful 
in situation and apparently the very 
abode of peace. The spire of a pretty 
church and a fine clock-tower, the latter 
attached to the “Cairns Memorial,” 
Cottage, the largest house in the settle- 
ment, dominate the scene. This fine 
edifice was designed and erected in 
memory of the late Lord Chancellor 
Cairns, the first President of the 
“ Barnardo Institutions.” Each of the 
fifty cottages is a Gothic Villa, the 
whole grouped about an L-shaped 
ground plan. To the rear of school- 
house and laundry stretch twelve acres 
of playing - fields, margined by great 
elms, whose sturdy limbs support, in 
bright summer weather, the swings in 
which the girls love to disport them- 
selves thus shielded from the burning 
rays by delicate green embroidery. 
Engraved on a white stone attached 
to each little house is a record of its 
story, as thus: “Eton Cottage, in memory 
of my son.” “Hyacinth Cottage, erected 
by G. as a thank-offering for great 
mercies.” “ Myrtle Cottage, erected by 
AE. in memory of an only daughter ;” 
and “ Rose Cottage, the gift of A. J. L., 
erected in the name of my beloved wife.” 
Flower names predominate. In early 
summer each cottage garden is resplen- 
dent with its especial flower. “ Rose 
Cottage,” affords a striking example. It 
has recently been repainted by the late 
donor’s nearest relative ; the framework 


A THREE-MILE drive on a Spring 


of the windows is a crimson-rose colour, 
and all the young cottagers wear rose- 
coloured cloaks,and the red rose flourishes 
in the little garden during the rose days. 
The ornamental grounds are extensive, 
and, together with the playing-fields, 
may well be considered as the two lungs 
of the village life. It was by one of the 
flower-beds, not far from the dove-cote 
and the playing-fountain, that a ten-yea:- 
old slumite, whose city feet had never 
pressed the soft green grass of the 
country, paused as she was led into the 
Settlement on her way to one of the 
cottages. Before the lady accompany- 
ing her understood her intention, she 
went down upon her knees opposite a 
sweet-scented flower,and bending eagerly 
over it kissed it again and again! It was 
a “soul's awakening” for the untutored 
waif of the alley. 

Every “Home” has its “Mother,” who 
is, so to phrase it, “the soul of the story.” 
Not a few “ mothers” are ladies of inde- 
pendent means, who have relinquished 
their own circle of ease and independence 
for the sake of “ mothering ” the orphan 
and destitute. These Cottage-mothers 
are one and all ready to salute a child in 
the spirit of Wordsworth’s lines: 


Theu whose exterior semblance doth belie thy 
soul's immensity, 

Thou best philcsopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 

That deaf‘and silent, read st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind—-—— 


and they are quite convinced that 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
And yet the Cottage-mothers, in the 
children committed to their trust, have 
not by any means “angels.” Hereditary 
depravity is a doctrine glibly talked 
about, but not fully understood as yet 
even by men of science. This much 
girl life at this Village Home for Gir!s 
of Dr. Barnardo's at Ilford establishes, 
that although an evil heredity makes 
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harder the task of even the most persever- 
ing and hopeful“ Mothers” yet environ- 
ment is stronger than heredity. It is found 
that if the young shoot be transplanted, 
while yet tender, into new soil and atmo- 
sphere, and if, after such transplantation, 
it be generously and wisely tended, its 
fruit shows no signs of the degeneracy 
that distinguished the parent tree, for 
“reversion to type” has its bright as 
well as its dark side. The formative and 
moulding influences of a good home life, 
permeating with the subtle persistence 
of love even the densest and most unre- 
sponsive material, tell powerfully upon 
young lives submitted to such influences, 
and no girl, though she be deplorably 
bad, can effectually expel from her con- 
sciousness all the inducements to a 
better life which the village presents. 
Let me outline an average day in one 
of the cottages. At a quarter-past six 
the household is astir, for breakfast must 
be ready by seven. Lighting fires, 
cooking and serving the meal, and 
washing and dressing the little ones 
employ the minutes till then. At half- 
past the tables are cleared, and the bell 
summons to “morning prayers.” Frork 
eight to nine busy work prevails, 
for young hands must be trained in 
usefulness. At half-past nine the school 
bell rings, and the children receive the 
kind word of dismissal, the bright, “Good 
morning, girls: mind you do your best 
to-day,” of the sympathetic “ Mother.” 
Two elder girls are kept at home, one 
for practical lessons in cookery, the 
other for training in all sorts of 
domestic matters. At half-past twelve 
the bairns troop in from school 
hungry as hunters, after the morning's 
pursuit of knowledge,and at a quarter- 
past one dinner is served. Then, with 
clean hands and faces, ‘off the children 
run to afternoon school, and by two 
the little cook and housemaid are at 
their needlework, ready for any light 
service that may be required of them. 
At half-past four comes the release from 
school, followed by an hour's good 
romps till tea-time. This meal on a 
bright summer afternoon is frequently 
taken a/ fresco under the elms. The 
evening hymn succeeds tea—a text, a 
short prayer, and the tiniest toddle off to 
bed; those a little older engage their 
needles in dressing their dolls, or read 
until half-past seven. At eight o'clock 
the elder girls retire, and, as the hour of 
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nine strikes in the cottage, life is fast 
asleep. Such is the daily routine in the 
cottage-home. The family life goes on 
continuously, and in order that it may do 
so the plan is adhered to of bringing 
fresh arrivals into the home circle one by 
one, or two at a time. 

There is one cottage in the village, a 
visit to which calls forth my tenderest 
sympathies. It bears the name “Sir 
James Tyler” on the memorial stone, 
and is at the present time used as a 
“ Hospital.” -In the “ Stafford Cot” lies 
a little girl suffering from abscesses in 
her legs; and in other cots equally sad 
cases of child-suffering meet my glance. 
In another ward—an ordinary room—| 
find several girls with “ bad eyes,” and 
upstairs, in a third room, sad it is to 
come face to face with tuberculosis. 

Almost all the cots are maintained 
by a noble band of young people, 
chiefly of the upper and middle classes, 
who are enrolled as “The Young 
Helpers’ League,” under the Presidency 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck. A new 
Hospital is needed, and towards this 
over £5,000 has been subscribed, but 
£1,500 is yet required. The immediate 
object of the Union is the aid of the 
crippled, blind, deaf and dumb, and sick 
children of the waif class. The general 
Secretary of the League is Miss Rachel 
Norton, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. Leaving the Cottage 
Hospital, and entering the laundry, | 
was forcibly struck by the contrast, for 
in the latter all is din, and bustle, and 
rapid motion. All, too, is robust health 
and busy work. ‘This will be the better 
appreciated when I mention that the 
washing-bill for the past year, records, 
all told, 828,468 separate articles. The 
“family wash,” continued all the year 
round, comprises the washing from 
several of the London Homes, in addi- 
tion, of course, to that required by the 
large population of the village. The 
young laundresses, owing to the more 
arduous nature of their work, are per- 
mitted privileges not enjoyed by those 
whose tasks are easier. Many who have 
been trained in this department have 
passed out into good positions in private 
laundries, or elsewhere, and are now 
self-supporting and respectable girls, a 
credit to their village up-bringing, and 
to those who took such a deep interest 
in their earlier and untrained days. 

Let me close with a peep into the 
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sitting-room of “Cairns Memorial” 
Cottage, a group of little ones entering 
immediately before me. The “Mother,” 
quite unconscious of the presence of an 
unannounced stranger, sits in an arm- 
chair by the fire—for the afternoons 
are still chilly. The small children, 
pretty as they are small, scarcely waiting 
to take off their outer garments, rush 
impetuously towards her, climb on her 
lap, nestle down with the brightest con- 
fidence, and cover her face with kisses. 
In the passage, outside the sitting-room 
door, stands a large rocking-horse, the 
gift of some kind friend to this particular 
cottage. “Come dears,” says the 
“Mother” brightly, “let me give you a 
ride to London town!” Beside her 
stands poor blind Ethel, whose quivering 
lids and sightless eyeballs are pathetic 
enough to plead her protection. As the 
children scramble on to the tireless horse, 
I notice that not one forgets the blind 
girl, but all unanimously reserve for her 
the best place on the saddle. A second 
group busily chat as they “set tea” with 
the “ dolls’” tea-things, and put into the 
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roseate tea-pot powdered biscuit by way 
of a brew—“for mother doesn’t like 
water in this, it’s too pretty,” explains 
fair-haired Edie, a sweet little girl of six 
or seven years. All the larger pieces of 
biscuit are allotted to “ Mother,” but the 
second in point of size to Ethel, “ because 
she can’t see, but can only taste, you 
know.” As I listen to the childish 
prattle, and witness the devotion to 
“Mother” and to each other of these 
one-time “nobody’s bairns,” I am con- 
strained to recognise that the beautiful 
spirit of true family life reigning in 
“Cairns Memorial” Cottage and through- 
out this delightful village is indisputably 
working wonders. In _ conclusion, I 
would intimate that visitors to Ilford 
Village Homes are welcome any day 
save Saturday or Sunday, and that a 
vehicle from: the Homes meets regu- 
larly the afternoon train which leaves 
Liverpool Street station at a quarter 
past one. I invite the readers of this 


sketch to fill-in its many gaps by a 
personal visit to the most unique villege 
in all England. 
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$6 N order to tell you the story of 
| the stolen bonds,” said Smurth- 
waite, “I must go back a long 
way, for Murray, the chief figure 
in the story, was at school with me at 
St. Andrew’s, and afterwards, when I 
was studying the humanities at Edin- 
burgh University, he was still my 
companion, and a student of medicine. 
I lived just on the Scottish side of the 
border, and presently when I entered a 
solicitor’s office, I used to go. into 
England daily, and back into Scotland 
at night. 

“I came up to London, and here, after 
a time, my acquaintance with Murray 
was continued, for he was a great success 
in his profession, and very quickly saved 
enough to buy a practice down in the 
East End. The work was very hard, of 
course, but he loved his calling, and was 
rapidly progressing; as it was, he 
managed to support his widowed mother 
by his earnings. 

“Imagine my horror and surprise 
when I came to my rooms one day, and 
found a telegram and a letter, the latter 
written from the cells of a police-station, 
to tell me that he had been arrested and 
thrown into prison on the previous day. 

“My business was not then so 
extensive as it afterwards became, but I 
would have thrown anything and every- 
thing over. I took a cab at once and 
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went down to the police-station from 
which he had written. There I explained 
what was my position, and was allowed 
to see Murray in the presence of a 
warder. I found him teir bly worn and 
haggard. ‘What on earth does this 
mean, old chap?’ I asked. 

““Heaven only knows,’ he answered. 
‘I was in the surgery at ten o'clock 
yesterday morning, as I always am at 
that hour. A detective, with two men 
in plain clothes, entered, and straightway 
charged me with being in possession of 
stolen bonds to bearer amounting to 
£30,000. I denied the charge—indeed, 
I could hardly take it seriously. Then, 
without more ado, they went to the 
lowest drawer on the left-hand side of 
my knee-hole desk, and there, from 
among a lot of dusty, useless papers, 
they turned out the bonds. I was 
arrested, and have been here since.’ 

““Well,” I said, ‘what am I to do? 
Have you no idea as to how they might 
have got there?’ 

“*None at all’ he said. ‘I never use 
the drawer, and never locked it. The 
whole thing is a mystery to me; but I 
hope you will solve it.’ 

“I hoped so myself; but the case 
against him was so very strong that I did 
not see how the task was to be accom- 
plished, nor even how it was to be set 
about. That day, an hour after I called 
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on him, my friend was charged, and I 
heard a little more of the story of the 
bonds. 

“They had somehow or other been 
stolen when they were on the way from 
Belgium to London. The police had 
had a clue, of course, but for six months 
had not found them. Then, ‘from in- 
formation received,’ said the detective, ‘I 
visited Dr. Murray and charged him with 
being in possession of the bonds. Upon 
his denying the charge, I found them 
where I had reason to believe they would 
be found—in the lowest left-hand drawer 
of the desk in his inner surgery.’ That 
was all, and Murray was quickly re- 
manded in custody, while I proceeded 
to see to it that his affairs did not get 
too disastrously out of order in his 
absence. 

“The first duty which lay before me 
was a very obvious one. I found a /ocum 
tenens to take my friend’s place for the 
present. He was an excellent man for 
the post, and I think I persuaded him 
to share my belief in Murray’s innocence. 
Of that, indeed, there was really no 
doubt, despite the evidence against him. 

“ After this had been arranged I medi- 
tated as to what should next be done, 
and, in the first place, I sought out the 
detective who had given evidence before 
the magistrates. I asked him plainly 
what was the information which had led 
to my client’s arrest. ‘1 am quite sure 
of his innocence,’ I said, ‘and surely you 
do not want to get the wrong man con- 
victed. If you will tell me all you can 
about the information that led to his 
arrest I am sure you will be helping me 
to secure his acquittal, and incidentally 
you will be clearing the way towards 
the discovery of the actual thief.’ 

“ Now, I hardly need to tell you that 
the appeal I made was all in vain. The 
officer recognised that this case was a 
little out of the ordinary, but the bonds 
had been found in Murray’s possession, 
and it was no part of his duty to make 
my work easier. He declined to speak, 
and I was left to find out for myself what 
I desired to know. 

“One thing was obvious. The stolen 
bonds had not been precipitated out of 
space into that drawer. Someone had 
put them there, and the chances were 
that he had not chosen this spot without 
having visited the place before. I went 
first of all and had a look at the surgery, 
and at the drawer in which the bonds 
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had been found. There were two rooms. 
The outer one was a big, empty-looking 
place, with a counter at one end, and 
behind that a series of shelves with 
bottles. The counter was used for dis- 
pensing. One end of the counter lifted 
up, and at this end there was a door 
behind the counter, which opened into 
the inner room. That was for the con- 
venience of the doctor if he should want 
to consult the dispenser, of the dispenser 
if he should want to consult the doctor. 

“Outside the counter, however, there 
was another door, which also opened into 
the consulting-room. Patients;who came 
to consult Murray entered through this 
door. 

“ The inner room was furnished with a 
few chairs and a hard horsehair sofa. 
In the centre of it stood the common 
knee-hole desk of which I have spoken. 
The drawers were still unlocked, and | 
examined them. They had evidently 
not been arranged or looked through for 
years. The upper ones were locked, and 
doubtless contained all the documents 
that Murray deemed of any importance. 
The lower ones had evidently been used 
for the reception of papers and other 
trifles deemed just worthy to escape the 
waste-paper basket, and yet not impor- 
tant enough to be kept under lock and 
key. 

“ After this I called the dispenser into 
consultation, and we compiled as com- 
plete a list as could be contrived of the 
patients who had visited the surgery for 
months past — since the date on 
which the bonds had been stolen, 
in fact—and might have placed the 
packet in Murray’s desk. The list when 
complete was long enough to dash the 
hopes of the most confident of amateur 
detectives, but I knew that chance often 
comes to a man’s aid under circumstances 
like these at the very moment when it is 
least expected. So while the /ocum did 
his best to keep the practice together—an 
easy enough task, since Murray’s inno- 
cence was not doubted—I betook me to a 
series of enquiries as to the people on the 
list. 

“T must say here that Murray in the 
meantime was once or twice brought be- 
fore the magistrates again and remanded, 
and that, finally, he was committed for 
trial. The precious days were slipping 
by and I was no nearer my end, which 
was to find among all those patients 
someone who might have been connected, 
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either before or after the fact, with the 
robbery, and then to examine into the 
matter more closely. It was the /ocum 
tenens who put me on the right track. 

““If only the jury were twelve of 
Murray’s patients,’ he said one day, ‘he 
would have no difficulty in proving his 
innocence. They believe in 
him up to the hilt. One of 
them was on at me to-day— 
a Mrs. Maitland, who seems 
to have known him before he 
came into this district.’ 

“Now, the name Maitland 
was on the list, but somehow 
I had not made any close en- 
quiries in that quarter. This 
remark brought back to my 
memory the fact that Mrs. 
Maitland was already an old 
acquaintance of mine. 

“I must go back to those 
old days at Edinburgh. When 
Murray and I were students, 
there was in the Infirmary an 
extremely handsome _ nurse. 
She was well-educated and 
quite Murray’s equal in social 
position; it seemed more than 
likely ther that they would 
eventually become man and 
wife. But one day a big, finely- 
built man named Maitland 
was brought into the Infirmary 
with his leg broken, as_ the 
result of an accident at Mus- 
selburgh races. As he began 
to recover strength he made violent love 
to his nurse, and in the end she con- 
sented to marry him. She was looked 
upon as very foolish, for the man was 
vastly her inferior socially, being the 
proprietor of a greengrocer’s shop in 
the East End of London. 

“When Murray bought the practice 
there he became the family doctor, and 
renewed his acquaintance with the 
woman who might have been his wife. 
I now made up my mind to call on her 
and claim acquaintance. 

“She welcomed me for old times’ 
sake, and presently we had got by 
natural transition from theme to theme, 
upon the subject of her husband. ‘ He 
is as kind a husband as a woman could 
desire to have. I am very comfortably 
situated so far as money goes. But his 
business often takes him away for long 
periods of time, during which I never get 
a line from him. Once he was away for 
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nearly two years. And so you can under- 
stand that I am not altogether happy.’ 
“*But has he any business beyond 
this greengrocery?’ I asked, with sudden 
suspicion. 
“* Qh, yes,’ she answered, but in a tone 
which amounted to a confession that she 
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WELCOMED ME FOR OLD TIMES’ 
had not the remotest idea of what the 
avocations were which took him away 
for these long periods. 

“I was prepared to have opinions 
myself. ‘He is away on one of his trips 
now?’ I asked. 

“*Ves,’ she said. ‘I fancy his going 
away—altogether without notice—is the 
cause of my present ill-health... . By- 
the-bye, I do hope you will be able to 
clear Dr. Murray. Of course, there is 
no doubt of his innocence. Why, a fool 
might know that a man who had bonds 
of that value in his possession would not 
work as Dr. Murray has been working. 
There would be no earthly reason why 
he should.’ 

“*Did you see much of him?’ I asked. 

“*]’ve seen a great deal of him lately,’ 
she answered. ‘Just a day or two before 
my husband went off on this last journey 
of his, I took a violent chill, and he sent 
for Dr. Murray. Now, I happened to 
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know that the doctor thought the matter 
serious. He said little enough to me, 
but he spoke seriously to my husband, 


telling him that I must be very careful 
for some time to come. I saw that Paul 
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‘Is THIS YOUR HUSBAND?” 


was worried, and after some hesitation 
he told me what the doctor had said. 
And he said the same thing still more 
strongly on the next day when Paul 
went down to the surgery to get a 
prescription and have it made up.’ 
“Again I could hardly conceal my 


surprise. ‘He went down to the 
surgery?’ 
“* Ves,’ said the woman. ‘ The fact is, 


that Dr. Murray, being a busy man, and 
having given me careful instructions as 
to how I was to treat myself, did not 
intend to call for a day or two. This 
second warning I managed to find out 
from my husband, and so you will under- 
stand that his absence, which commenced 
two days later, came as a great shock to 
me. I have been unwell very frequently 
since then, and so have seen the doctor 
pretty often... . . I do hope that you will 
succeed in clearing him, Everyone who 
knows anything of him must be certain 
of his innocence.’ 

“IT had formed my own opinion as to 
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what caused these very mysterious 
absences of Maitland’s. I rose to go, 
and as I did so I walked across to a 
clumsily-executed enlargement in colour 
of a man’s portrait. ‘Is this your hus- 
band?’ I asked, committing to 
memory the name of the local 
photographer who had executed 
the wo:k. ‘I have never seen 
him, you remember.’ 

“*Ves” said “Mrs. Maitland. 
‘That is Paul.” And so I took 
my farewell. 

“ After that I made haste to 
procure a copy of Maitland’s 
photograph: a matter of no 
difficulty. My belief was 
simply this: that Maitland’s 
mysterious disappearances were 
not altogether voluntary. The 
fact that the last had occurred 
just a few days after his last 
visit to the surgery suggested 
that he might be the man | 
wanted. 

“TI had plenty of good friends, 
and when I gave an outline of 
my predicament found it easy 
to get introduced to Scotland 
Yard, and there was helped in 
my search for the photcgraph 
of a convict outwardly resem- 
bling Maitiand. Finally I came 
on what I wanted. Enquiry 
showed me that a man named 
Jackson, whose photograph showed him 
to be exactly like Maitland, had been 
sentenced to eighteen months imprison- 
ment for felony just a month after the 
greengrocer disappeared from Mill- 
wall. 

“TI now began to have an inkling as 
to how the thing had happened, and saw 
that the next step to be taken was to 
procure an interview with the man 
Jackson. After a little interval this was 
arranged, and I went to see him. 

“I showed my hand at once. ‘ Now, 
Maitland,’ I began, and the man’s face 
showed that I was right in my surmise. 

“*My name is Jackson,’ he said: ‘at 
least, it will be, when I’ve ceased to be 
Number Something.’ 

“*As you will,’ I said. ‘But it was 
Paul Maitland who put £30,000 worth 
of stolen bonds in Dr. Murray’s drawer, 
and, in the absence of Maitland, you 
seemed the best person to come to, for 
Murray stands committed for trial on a 
charge of having stolen them.’ 
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“*By Jove!’ cried the man, ‘ has Jimmy 
peached for the reward?’ 

“This was Greek to me, who knew not 
how the police had got upon the track 
of the bonds. ‘That is neither here nor 
there,’ said I. ‘The thing is, can you 
clear Dr. Murray?’ 

“The man hesitated. ‘You wouldn't 
have come here unless you needed little 
enough help from me,’ he said at last. 
‘Yes, I had the bonds— it does not matter 
how I got hold of them—and I put them 


into the Doctor’s drawer. Does that 
satisfy you?’ 
“*I know all that,’ I said. ‘You put 


them there when you went to get a 
bottle of medicine for your wife, 
three days before you were 
arrested for the offence that 
brought you here. Tell the 
whole story.’ 

“*Well,’ said Maitland, ‘you 
know my record. When I met 
Polly and married her, I tried 
to go straight; but that was 
impossible. However, I saw 
to it that she never suffered 
want, and, what is more, she 
never guessed why I was 
absent, for it was Jackson, and 
not Maitland, who went to 
quod. I was half off my head 
over those bonds. I had them, 
and I knew the police were on 
my track for what brought me 
here, and I could not for the 
life of me think of a place 
where they could be hidden 
safely. My wife was ill, too. 
Late one night the doctor came. 
By this time I felt about those 
bonds as a man does about a 
live shell he has picked up in 
the trenches and cannot throw 
away. The doctor had a bag 
with him, and I slipped the 
bonds into it. 

“*The next morning I began 
to repent: they would have 
made a nice little provision for 
my old age. So I went down 
to the surgery for Polly’s medi- 
cine, and was shown into the 
inner room. I talked with the 
doctor for a while, and noted that the bag 
was on his desk. I also saw that one of 
the half-open drawers was full of dusty 
papers, and was apparently never dis- 
turbed. The doctor went out to speak 
to the dispenser, and I opened the bag. 
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The bonds were still there, and in 
another moment, just before the. doctor 
returned, I had shoved them into the 
drawer under the other papers. That is 
all: you know the rest. If I had not 
trusted Jimmy I believe they would have 
been waiting for me undisturbed when 
this little trouble was over.’” 

“ But, did you know the rest?” I asked. 
“ How did the police get on the track of 
the bonds?” 

“Qh!” said Smurthwaite, “I found 
that out readily enough afterwards. 
‘Jimmy’ was a confederate of Jackson's, 
and he, fearing Murray might happen to 
go to his drawer, had written a note to 
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his friend saying where the bonds were 
hidden. This he had given to a com- 
panion in distress whose time was to 
expire in a day or two. Unhappily, the 
companion was no sooner discharged 
than he was re-arrested, and the note was 
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found concealed in his boot. It led the 
police straight to Murray’s surgery.” 
“And of course Murray was dis- 
charged?” 
“Yes; and Maitland, or Jackson, spent 
a longer time than he had anticipated in 
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prison. All the same, the police could 
never prove more against him than that 
he had received the bonds. They could 
never have proved even that much if 
they had not begun by arresting a per- 
fectly innocent man.” 
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The “ Ludgate” Prize Competitions. 





The “ Ludgate” Prise Competitions have once more led to the submitting of a large 
number of manuscripts in prose and verse. Of the stories the best is “ Castles 
and Pancakes,” by Beatrice E. Greenaway, 75, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, 
W.; while Miss A. Ruth Young, Mint Street, Lincoln, takes the medal for the 
best poem. It is evident the amateur photographer is not courageous. Children 
may be difficult to photograph, but their grace and beauty ought (you would think) 
to make them favourite subjects. It is apparently not so, for the photographs sent 
in were fewer in number than is usual, and in quality still further below the 
average level. The prise is awarded to Irene Watts, Hanslope Park, Stoney 
Stratford, for her picture entitled “In Maiden Meditation.” There will be no 
limitation as to subject in the next competition. Photographs should reach the 
offices of “The Ludgate” not later than April 25th, and the result will be 
announced in the June number. 


THE BEST SHORT STORY. 


CASTLES AND PANCAKES. 
By BraTRIcE E. GREENAWAY, 75, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, W. 
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HE grown-up cousin had 
m@ built the son of the 
house a card castle. 
.« Said the latter: 
“When I am a man 

I will have a house 

like this.” He was six, 
but very babyish, be- 
cause there was no baby. 
The family circle round 
the fire smiled indul- 
gently. 

“ Most castles in the air are only card 
houses,” said the maiden aunt. She had 
a habit of saying things which might 
possibly have been clever if they had 
been differently expressed. At least 
that was the opinion of the Senior 
Wrangler, but then he wasn’t very fond 
of his sister’s sister-in-law; he made up 
for his deficiencies in that respect by 
the depth of his affection for the sister- 
in-law’s cousin. However, this time he 
did not cavil at the commonplace, for 
he chanced to be building a castle in the 
air, and he felt as if that unobservant 
middle-aged lady had detected him. 
But it was only his guilt that had found 


him out, for, though he would never 
have guessed it, the maiden aunt was 
engaged in the all-absorbing work of 
building on her own account. Which 
may seem strange, but was not really so, 
for the time was February twilight, and 
winter's dusk is the best of lights for 
aerial architecture’s construction. There- 
fore it was not so very odd that out of 
the four grown people who watched, and 
listened to the child, three of them 
craved for castles of their own. One 
alone was content with the castle on the 
hearth-rug, alone found the present suffi- 
cient; which might have signified that 
she was a great philosopher, had it not 
merely meant that she was a mother. 

The most singular thing about the 
maiden aunt’s castle was that she con- 
structed it of old materials. The design 
differed occasionally, but those materials 
had served for many winter twilights 
now. She knew that the fates had 
named her castle Impossible, but that 
did not lessen her ardour in building. 
This is one of the strangest charac- 
teristics of aerial castle builders. 

The Senior Wrangler was a dis- 
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tinguished man, even among Senior 
Wranglers. Lecture-halls and libraries 
should have been the chief features of 
his castle ; perhaps they were parts of it, 
but it was a throne for the grown-up 
cousin that he was designing just then. 
It is slightly superfluous to add that the 
name of his castle was Love. 

Unfortunately, the grown-up cousin’s 
building was different. She was one of 
several orphan daughters of a genius 
who, after the traditional manner of 
geniuses, had left his family ill-provided 
for. One-hundredth part of his genius 
had been transmitted to this daughter. 
She thought a little, she wrote a great 
deal, so she was building a castle of 
Fame. At present her vocation in life 
was lady-help, but she did not play that 
vréle in her castle. Then, “no more 
cookery, no more drudgery”: the very 
thought brought a smile of content. The 
grown-up cousin looked particularly 
pretty when she smiled, and the Senior 
Wrangler’s castle grew grander. 

The silence had lasted ten minutes, 
and the card castle had lasted also, the 
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son of the house having turned his 
attention to the kitten. But the kitten 
was sleepy, and the son of the house 
was not used to neglect. “I'm tired of 
my castle,” he announced fretfully. 

The Senior Wrangler sat up sud- 
denly. 

“By Jove! it’s more than I am of 
mine,” he cried ruefully. Then he 
blushed; but he need not have done so, 
for no one had noticed his mutter, seeing 
that simultaneously he had knocked over 
the cards, and thereby caused the son of 
the house to howl. The son of the 
house had ceased to care for his castle, 
but nevertheless he mourned it; wherein 
he showed promise of becoming a very 
ordinary type of character. His mother 
caressed him tenderly. “Never mind, 
sonny, cousin will make you ‘ pancakes,” 
she comforted him; “‘ pancakes’ are 
much nicer.” 

“They are safer,” said the maiden 
aunt. 

The remark was not very intelligible, 
yet the grown-up cousin laughed till 
she nearly cried. 
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BITTER SWEET. 


SWEET Moon, thou smilest sadly! 
A little Song I'd sing, 
How Lovers greeted gladly, 
Their Tryst remembering. 
Thou smilest sadly! 


Strong Sun, thou shinest brightly! 
(At noon-day sorrow not): 
He valued her so lightly, 
His very vow forgot! 
Thou shinest brightly! 


Sad Stars, serenely eyeing 
Two graves, snow-covered white, 
Does true Love seem a-dying? 
There’s Dawn for every Night! 
Then sad Stars sleep. 


By A. RUTH YOUNG, Mint Sireet, 
Lincoln. 








“IN MAIDEN MEDITATION”: MEDAI 
By IRENE WATTS, Stoney Stratford 





“PICKING POPPIES”: COMMENDED 
By F. H. SIkEs, M.A., Sutton 
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HAPPY CHILDHOOD: COMMENDE! 
By SAMUEL RICHMAN, Liverpool 





FRIENDS: COMMENDED 
By C. F. INsTON, Liverpool 


Some Curious 


WRITTEN BY ELSIE RHODES. 





The fan paints all 


Fans. . 


ILLUSTRATED BY STEPHEN REID. 


a woman loves, 


All that her heart can feel, 
Says aye and nay, condemns, approves, 
Can all her thoughts reveal. 


Trans, from DESPREZ. 


The fan of a fair lady is the world’s sceptre. 


a magazine article, an account of 

what may be called the career 

of the fan, were but to court 
failure, inasmuch as such an account 
would suffice to fill a large volume. This 
précteux colifichet has played a part in 
society, literature, the drama, and history 
itself, which almost passes belief; and 
its story has never been written more 
charmingly, with daintier grace of ex- 
pression, with truer seizing of its delicate 
and subtle characteristics, than by M. 
Octave Uzanne in “ L’Eventail.” Beyond, 
then, some passing reference to the occa- 
sions of its use, this account must be 
confined to the description of a few that 
have been collected by Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber, and which strike the beholder 
at once with a sense of their individuality. 
The golden age of the fan is passed, 
at least for England. It belongs to the 
o- of patches and powder, of silken 
robes, of hawking-parties, of ivied terrace 
and stone-built hall, of coaching journeys 
and Gretna Green—the days of Beatrix 
Esmond, of Amy Robsart, even. What 
has it to do with bicycles and knicker- 
bockers, with a woman’s thick and muddy 
shooting-boots. or her leather-bound 
attire? The drill of the Women’s 
Volunteer Corps is more to the taste of 
thé age than that of the fan; and very 
oddly in these days reads a letter dated 
1711, written by a lady to the editor of 
the Spectator, in which the rules of such 
drill are laid down. Here is the first 


T: attempt to give, in the scope of 


“Women are armed with fans as men 
with swords, and sometimes do more 
execution with them. To the end, there- 
fore, that ladies may be entire mistresses 
of the weapon which they bear, I have 


SYLVAIN MARECHAL. 


erected an Academy for the training-up 
of young women in the exercise of the 
fan, according to the most fashionable 
airs and motions that are now practised 
at Court. The ladies who carry fans 
under me are drawn up twice a day in 
my great hall, where they are instructed 
in the use of their arms, and exercised 
by the following words of command :— 
Handle your fans, unfurl your fans, dis- 
charge your fans, ground your fans, 
recover your fans, flutter your fans. By 
the right observation of these few plain 
words of command, a woman of a 
tolerable genius who will apply herself 
diligently to her exercise for the space 
of but one half-year shall be able to 
give her fan all the graces that can 
possibly enter into that little modish 
machine.” 

In the hands of a pretty woman this 
dainty toy has still somewhat the power 
of a sceptre, but where to-day is the 
high art, pictured in a letter to Madame 
de Staél :— 

“ Supposons une femme délicieusement 
aimable, magnifiquement parée, pétrie de 
graces .... si avec tous ces avantages 
elle ne sait que bourgeoisement manier 
l’éventail, elle aura toujours 4 craindre 
de se voir l’objet de ridicule. Il y atant 
de facons de se servir de ce précieux 
colifichet, qu’on distingue par un coup 
d’éventail la princesse de la comtesse, la 
marquise de la roturiére.” 

So it happens that the charm of the 
fan is somewhat the charm of the past; 
that past which we see, in these matter- 
of-fact days, as a rosy mist; 
which, in our minds, takes the place of 
fairy legends in those of children, and in 
the glamour of which we only half 
believe. 
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There are some fans made within the 
last five years, which for elegance and 
perfection of design and finish rival 
those of the period of Watteau, Lancret, 
It is 


Lemoine, Fragonard, and Badoin. 
not of these most beautiful ones, 
modern or ancient, however, of 
which you are to read; but of 
some curious French and English 
fans, whose only or chief recom- 
mendation is their uniqueness or 
their individual significance. Here 
is a Spanish one, having “The 
Origin of Fans” for subject. 
Psyche lies asleep on an unmis- 
takably manufactured sofa, in the 
midst of a landscape. In front of 
her stands Cupid, | o'ding a fan- 
shaped wing captured from 
Zephyr, who is flying away. Cupid 
is supposed to give the wing as a 
trophy to Psyche, who uses it 
as a fan. They are both fully 


dressed, their clothes brilliantly coloured 


and embroidered with tinsel. 

In the days of the great English fan 
craze, when Madame could not walk in 
her garden, ride in her Sedan chair, 
much less go to church, or receive a 
visitor without this little “modish 
machine,” every event, great or small, 
must be celebrated by a fan as surely as 
by a newspaper raph to-day. Did 
the rich bookseller, Mr. Thomas Osborne, 
give a duck-hunt in the grounds of his 
grand new house at Hampstead? 
Nothing would satisfy his vanity but 
that a fan should be engraved, showing 
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was published, and the humour of the 
figures may be guessed at from these 
few illustrations. Did my lady condes- 
cend to go to church? She hid her 
face behind a picture of the birth of 





WORIGINE DES EVENTAILS 


Esau and Jacob, a description of the 
Virtuous Woman, or the Ten Com- 
mandments — if, indeed, she was so 
sensible of the fit and proper. For in 
1753 we hear of a Church-fan orna- 
mented by Darby and Joan, Columbine, 
Harlequin, and Pantaloon, and the Judg- 
ment of Paris. One may excuse the first 
as an example of domestic virtue, and 
the second as a pious reminder of the 
frivolities which, for the hour, the owner 
must renounce, but what can be said for 
the last ? 

King George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte visited the Royal Academy ; 





THE ‘“‘SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 


on one side the house and outbuildings, 
and a marquee wherein the guests are 
dancing, on the other the grounds with 
duck-pond, a/ fresco lunch, and grazing 
deer ; every lady present had one given 
to her. The School for Scandal be- 
came popular; a fan with the same title 


FAN 


straightway the royal group was printed 
ona fan. In France, the taking of the 
Bastille, the Assembly of Magnates, the 
Imprisonment of Cagliostro, the Will of 
Louis XVI. were all celebrated in the 
same way, and at the time of the 
Revolution every citizeness carried her 
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“cockade” fan, with Robespierre’s por- 
trait, or patriotic inscription. 

Concert and dance fans were equally 
popular in both countries, but the racing 
fan is English, and on each division of it 





MISS LEWIS'S FAN 


is painted the winner for the year, the 
last stick blank, the fan being purchased 
before it was filled. One of the most 
curious belongs to the close of the last 
century. The sticks are of white ivory, 
very finely pierced till they look like 
lace. The mount of chicken-skin is 
covered with a medley of riddles, cha- 
rades, drawings and paintings. On the 
front is a conspicuous label: “ Miss 
Lewis, Pit Box, No. 20,” and we find 
from a plan of the Opera House, printed 
on a fan in 1797, that a Mr. Lewis 
actually owned this “Box No. 20. 
Nothing more is known of the 
She evidently did nothing to 
cause the world to talk of her, 
and was just one among many of 
the nobodies who have kept the 
world going; but her fan exists 
still, and looking at it we think 
she was young then, and fair, and 
the toy was the offering of a 
friend, probably a lover, for it 
abounds in delicate compliment, 
in vers damour, in a score of 
pretty fancies that only such an 
one would think of, far less take 
the time and trouble to draw. 
Here is a dial which speaks for 
itself, with the motto, “ Le temps 
nous joindra:” here a Cupid find- 
ing a heart: here the music of a 
sohg, a merry jest or rhyme of the day, 
a floating feather. Landscapes, pre- 
sumably of places which for Miss Lewis 
had pleasant associations, are numerous, 
so are tiny sealed letters. The quota- 
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tions are in French, Spanish and Eng- 

lish, and vary from the Mad Maid’s 

Song to an extract from “De Mont- 

fort,” from “ On croit suivre ses volontés 

en suivant les volontés de ce qu'on 

aime,” to: 

True love beats Time as oft as Time 
beats Love, 

For Time is slow to Love, that Time 
will prove. 

There's always Time to Love; then 
Love in Time, 

For Time woni stay for Love, and 
Love's no crime. 


A circling snake encloses the 
legend “L’embléme de mon 
amitié” and a Cupid, rowing hard 
over a stormy sea, says “ Si je la 
perd, je suis perdu.” 

But to return to France, where 
the soft flutter, the sharp clash of 
gold or ivory frame, and the rust- 
ling of the crumpled silk of the toy 
borrowed an “indescribable something ” 
of fascination and perfume. It was only 
natural that in a land where the art of 
playing the fan was innate in every 
woman of family, “as are innate in her 
her least gestures which captivate—her 
sweet, child-like caresses, her speech, her 
look, her walk”; where a maiden felt in- 
stinctively “that all the ruses of love, all 
the tricks of gallantry, all the grace of 
yes’s or noes, all the accents of sighs are 
hidden in the folds of her fan”; where 
she understood that “behind this frail 
rampart she may study the enemy, that 





MALBROUK FAN 


THE 


in half unmasking herself she may open 
a terrible loophole, and that, later on, 
under her fan unfurled, she may risk 
furtive avowals, and gather half words 
which will penetrate her heart ”—it was 
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only natural that here all sorts of 
devices should be invented for love or 
coquetry, and we have “ Love's Lottery,” 
“The Post of Love,” and “ The Innocent 
Recreation.” The first has on one side 
- four columns of questions surmounted 
by Cupids, with full instructions for 
fortune-telling in love; on the other a tall 
Cupid with these ominous words under 
him: 

Qui gue tu sois voici ton Maitre 

di est, le fut, ou le doit ttre: 


and on either side of him are answers to 
the questions. Near the top of one of 
the guards is a numbered revolving 
counter, a kind of wheel of fortune. 
From La petite poste de lf Amour the lady 
could tell from which of her lovers she 
would receive a letter; and the Recréation 
Honnéte—how many a merry evening 
has it not served to pass away in the 
hands of a gay, piquant, laughing 
coquette? What excuses has it not 
served for an encounter of hands, a 
playful rap on the knuckles, an un- 
wonted proximity of faces, roguish 
glances, or the still sweeter stolen 
caress? 

“The Ruses of Love,” of the same 
period, is very “ French,” perhaps a little 
shocking to Mrs. Grundy, but very 
charming! There are six pictures, with 
explanatory verses—verses carrying in 
the song of the metre a gaiety and 
an abandon which in English were rather 
pyrene but in French are merely 
un peu frivole. 

The Malbrouk fans have a pathetic 
interest to those who remember the 
story of the song. Only a nursery 
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rhyme sung by a nurse over the cradle 
of poor Marie Antoinette’s first baby— 
the quaint, simple air with its sorrowful, 
persistent minor third fascinated the 
young queen, and it became the rage, 
till everywhere one went one heard the 
nonsensical refrain: 

Malbrouk sen vat en Guerre; 

Mironton, ton, ton, mirondaine. 


Be sure there was a brisk demand for 
the fan, and every fashionable novelty, 
from a pair pf earrings to the latest 
shape in sleeves was christened Mal- 
brouk. Mrs. Parr, the well - known 
writer, has in her possession several 
beautiful and some curious fans, the 
most interesting being one of sandal- 
wood designed for her by Mr. George 
Fox. 

On each rounded stick, above the 
connecting ribbon, are sketches in black 
and white, or spaces for such sketches, 
and the artist has written his name 
below the ribbon. 

A charming idea, even had the names 
no interest beyond that of personal 
friendship; but when they are those 
of past*and present men of note, the 
value is much increased. Owing to the 
kindness of Mrs. Parr I was able to see 
it, and two or three sketches have been 
added within the last few months, 
notably a bust of Mr. Gladstone, in 
helmet and coat of mail, admirably done 
by Sir John Tenniel. 

The signatures include many well- 
known names, and as there are several 
spaces still vacant, this fan will be, in 
a few years time, one of the most inte- 
resting to be seen. 





An Obtrusive Admuirer. 


WRITTEN BY W. PETT RIDGE. 
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YNTON and Lynmouth are 
I crowded in summer with newly- 


married couples who like to turn 
their backs on the world and lob 
pebbles into the ocean from the Devon- 
shire coast, and kiss. Lynton, in fact, 
is an awkward place for a modest 
bachelor to visit, inasmuch as he has to 
keep up a perpetual minatory cough to 
warn the absorbed couples of his ap- 
proach. A suggestion that all visitors 
who are neither brides nor bridegrooms, 
or at least engaged, should wear a 
tinkling brass bell has not yet been 
finally adopted. 
“ They seem fond of cach other,” said 
Mr. Jerningham, putting a fern in his 
book 


“He is very fond of Susanna,” said 
Mrs. Willis, pointedly. “But she is 
rather peculiar, and really it seems to me 
the rule is that young people should 
never marry nowadays.” 

“ There are still some exceptions,” said 
Mr. Jerningham. “My hotel is full of 
them. They feed each other at break- 
fast, and make me want to scream.” 

“Robert is such a sensible fellow,” 
Mrs. Willis sighed. It was a large sigh, 
for Mrs. Willis was, as lady writers with 
delicacy phrase it, inclined to embon- 
point. “He is so much like you were 
at his age.” 

“And yet you didn’t marry me,” 
remarked Mr. Jerningham. 

“That was a blunder.” 

They stepped into the car of the 
funicular railway which goes down the 
hill to Lynmouth. The young people 
were walking down. 

“Instead,” remarked Mr. Jerningham, 
good-humouredly, “you married Mr. 
Willis, of the Indian Civil Service.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Willis, with much 
earnestness, “that was a calamity.” 

Mr. Jerningham bowed. They were 
excellent friends these two, and there is 
indeed no reason why people who have 
been sweethearts in the twenties should 


ipso facto in the forties hate each other 
The car stopped at the bottom of the 
cliff, and they stepped out to wait for the 
two young people. 

“Your nephew would marry Susanna 
to-morrow,” said that young lady’s aunt, 
resuming the topic, “ if he had the chance. 
And it would be a good thing too for 
her.” 

“ History seems to think that it must 
repeat itself. Because I’m a literary 
man, Robert is a literary man, and a 
very promising one, too, Because I fell 
in love once with you he thinks it is the 
correct thing to fall in love with Susanna. 
And because you refused me+—” 

“Something must be done. If the 
strong arm of the law can do nothing, 
something else must.” 

Mr. Jerningham tipped his soft white 
hat over his eyes and re-opened his book. 

“Don’t begin to read, John,” cried Mrs. 
Willis, plaintively, “when such an 
important subject is at stake.” 

“ Hadn't we better leave affairs to take 
their own course?” 

“Certainly not. Certainly not. Affairs 
want guidance. Affairs require control. 
Why, bless my soul, Providence would be 
nothing without our help. Come, now, 
John, you often bring young people 
together in your stories. Do it for once 
in real life.” 

“It’s so much easier on paper,” said 
Jerningham. 

“ At any rate, have a try.” 

“Very well,” said Jerningham. He 
waved his hand to the two young people. 
The youth was noting down local colour 
on the back of an envelope; the girl was 
watching him. “Very well, I will have 
atry.” And went straightway to the post- 

ce. 

The afternoon of the next day was 
fine, as afternoons are sometimes even in 
the summer. Mrs. Willis’s niece, being 
desirous of finishing the third volume of 
an absorbing novel by Mr. Jerningham, 
decided, like the self-willed young person, 
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that she would walk out alone towards 
the Valley of Rocks and read. When 
Robert offered his services as companion 
she said loftily that she was capable of 
taking care of herself. ° 

“ Stop here, Robert,” said Mr. Jerning- 
ham. “I want to talk to you.” 

“Very well, uncle.” The young man 
turned to Susanna. “Perhaps I may 
come to meet you?” 

“There is absolutely no necessity, 
Robert.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mr, Jerningham, 
“whether it is quite safe for attractive 
young ladies——” 

“Thank you.” 

“ To walk about alone.” 

“ There should be a detachment of the 
Life Guards to protect me,” said Susanna, 
“ but the Commander-in-Chief has over- 
looked it I suppose. In their absence I 
think I will look after myself.” 

The confident young person having 
walked sturdily along for a mile, sat 
down and pursued the career of the hero 
of Mr. Jerningham’s ingenious work. 
She was within a chapter of the end, 
when someone behind her spoke. 

“Pardon me, miss. Can you oblige 
me with the time ?” 

He was a big-headed man in a straw 
hat, not quite large enough for him, and 
two ears that stood out like wings. He 
lifted his straw hat, and spoke with so 
much politeness that there was no alter- 
native but to answer the question. 

“Much obliged, miss, much obliged. 
My nime’s Potter, that’s what my nime 
is. I on’y come down last night, and 
I’m jest strollin’ round now, tiking the 
measure of the place as you may say. 
You don’t object to smokin’, Miss, I ’ope?” 

Susanna answered distantly that she 
did not object to smoking. 

“That’s lucky. I’m just in the middle 
of as nice as twopenny ceegar as you 
can git in all Lambeth. The flavour,” 
said Mr. Potter looking at the burning 
black end admiringly, “ the flavour can’t 
be beat at the price.” 

He cut off the head of a dandelion 
with his cane, and smiled agreeably. 

“’Appen to know the meetroplis at all, 
Miss?” 

Susanna, half-amused by the man’s 
anxiety to talk, replied that she lived at 
Kensington. 

“Kennington?” cried Mr. Potter, 

“why I know Kennington as well as I 
know ——’ 
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“T said Kensington.” 

“Beg pardon. Thought you said 
Kennington. I don’t live a great way 
from the Oval, I don’t. Ask for me any 
time at the club jest by the Elephant 
and Castle station.” 

“T don’t think there will be any need 
to do so.” 

“Quite so, lidy, quite so. I reckon 
we mix in different speres as you may 
say. And I shouldn’t wonder ” (ingratia- 
ingly), “if you wasn’t as great a fivorite 
in your spere as I am in my spere.” 

Susanna closed her book, and stood 
upright. 

“Do you mind if I say good-day?” 
she asked. 

“One moment, Miss. I’m a bit nervous 
down ’ere all by my little lonesome and 
I don’t like the idea of giving up your 
company. Will you do me the great 
honour and the great pleasure of allowin’ 
me to ecompany you back to the 
town?” 

“Tam afraid,” she said coldly, “that 
I cannot prevent you from doing so.” 

“Vurry nicely put,” said Mr. Potter 
with enthusiasm, “vurry nicely put, 
indeed.” 

“Do you go back to London soon?” 

“T go,” said Mr. Potter thoughtfully, 
“as soon as ever I can, you may bet 
your boots on that. The country may 
suit a lot of people but it don’t suit me. 
I like more pubs and more gas, and 
more pals and more everythink!” 

“ The country is quiet.” 

“Quiet?” repeated Mr. Potter, “ You 
call it quiet? I callit a blankey church- 

ard »” 


She hastened on and Mr. 
followed quickly. 

“ Now don’t be offended at a little bit 
of language like that,’ begged Mr. 
Potter. “It slipped out onintentional. 
I get so in the ‘abit of it I don’t know 
’alf me time when I use a nadjective and 
when I don’t. Shall you be out ’ere this 
time to-morrow, Miss?” 

“I will take great care not to be,” 
cried Susanna, trembling. “ How dare 
you take hold of my arm, sir? Let me 


Potter 


go at once.” 
“What!” said the surprised Mr. 
Potter, “ without so much as a farewell 


kiss? O, woman, woman, what a 
myst’ry you are.” 

Miss Susanna endeavoured to dis- 
engage her white bloused arm from Mr. 


Potter's grasp. Her voice rose pro- 
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“I WILL LOOK 
testingly; she managed to get free and 
then with all swiftness she ran. And 
Mr. Potter followed. 

“Don’t be in a ’urry Miss,” he called 
out. “I shall be sure to catch you.” 

The frightened running girl could hear 
him grunting close behind her. Her 
foot slipped and as she screamed, a 
most appropriate thing happened. Mr. 
Jerningham’s nephew sprang down from 
the pathway above; almost falling upon 
the excellent Mr. Potter and sending 
him to the ground. Potter was up 
directly. 

“You never wired to say you was 


AFTER MYSELF” 


coming,” complained Mr. Potter panting, 
“ You'll ’ave to take pot luck.” 

A really excellent set to. Robert had 
learnt boxing with rather better results 
than most amateurs can show; Mr. 
Potter had a pretty way of feinting, 
of bringing his fist round unexpectedly 
that was at first confusing. 

“Don’t let him hurt you, Robert dear.” 

“IT won't ’urt him,” said Mr. Potter 
dodging a blow, “I'll only spile him, 
that’s all.” 

It is so difficult in matters of sport to 
prophesy with accuracy. Two well 
planted blows by Robert, one by the 
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side of Mr. Potter’s head and the other, 
a stunning one, under the jaw caused 
that gentleman to give in. 

“’Ere stiddy on,” he cried protestingly, 
_“T don’t want to be knocked all to bits. 
I've got a return ticket to London.” 

“1 should advise you,” said Mr. 
Jerningham’snephew, resuming his jacket, 
“to use it as speedily as possible.” 

“| shall use it,’ said Mr. Potter 
mopping his face and looking with 
curiosity at his handkerchief, “when I 
jolly well like.” 

“If I find you loafing about here 
again and if you dare to look again at 
this young lady——” 

“Might she happen to be- your wife 
may I kindly ask?” 

“She is not my wife yet,” said Mr. 
Jerningham’s nephew, “and I fear 

“But Robert! I soon shall be.” 

“ My dearest!” 

“Well all I can say is,” said Mr. 
Potter, picking up the fag end of his 
cigar, which in the struggle had fallen, 
“all I can say is I ’ope I shan’t see 
neither of you again.” 

“You could wish us nothing better.” 

At the hotel a spirited account of the 
adventure by the flushed, excited girl. 
Mr. Jerningham and Mrs. Willis much 
interested. 

“And he ran after you?” cried the 
perturbed Mrs. Willis. 

“ Yes, he ran after me. 

“Chased Susanna,” 
Jerningham. 





And . 
murmured Mr. 
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“Uncle, I don’t think this is a matter 
to joke about. It is evidently not safe 
for her to go out alone.” 

“I suppose then,” said Mrs. Willis, 
“I suppose I must try and go with 
her.” 


“We've thought of another plan,” said 
the young man diffidently. “Susanna 
is going to be my dear wife.” 

“Good !” cried Mr. Jerningham, “ I’m 
delighted to hear it. And that reminds 
me. I have to see some one off by the 
coach to Ilfracombe. No: don’t you 
come.” 

Mr. Jerningham’s friend was having a 
long drink in the “Crown.” The face 
of Mr. Jerningham’s friend was bruised 
somewhat, as faces will which have come 
in contact with a harder substance. He 
took the note from Mr. Jerningham and 
touched his straw hat. 

“Not but what, mind ye,” said Mr. 
Potter, “I shouldn’t ’ave awsked for 
another pahnd if I'd knowed the young 
chap was so ’andy with his maulers. | 
tell you sir, I had as much as I could do 
to ’old me own.” 

“Still, you managed very well, 
Potter. Did you see about that dog 
for me that I lost just before leaving 
town?” 

“I have seed about it, sir,” said Mr. 
Potter, “ and I ain’t seed about it, if you 
understand me. But that dawg’s as good 
as found, you tike it from me. When 


Awthur Potter takes a job in ‘and, it’s 
sife” 








VIEW OF THE WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS 


The Mysteries of Royal Worcester. 


BY 


STANHOPE 


SPRIGG 


AND ERNEST LEWIS. 


HERE is something curiously 
suggestive in an _ old-world 
phrase in a little guide that is 


purchased by every visitor to the 
Royal Porcelain Works at Worcester. 
“ The study of the origin of this famous 
porcelain,” says the unknown author, 
“is neither deficient in dignity nor 
limited to trifling investigations, nor 
rewarded with insufficient results.” Does 
not this sentence, in its elegant turn of 
expression, its conscious elevation, its 
oppressive air of solemn admonition, 
recall, in a flash as it were, those dead- 
and-gone times when the minuet, knee 
breeches and powder, the gavotte and 
the pompadour costume set the pulse of 
our social life? when George III. was 
King; and when, as a matter of fact, 
Worcester porcelain received the first 
favour in Royal patronage without which 
—such is oftentimes the fate of a great 
art—it might have languished in obscurity, 
and possibly passed into oblivion. 
“Royal Worcester” porcelain, we 
must remember, entered upon its earliest 
career in an extravagant age. As a 
matter of fact, it was first produced 


about the middle of the last century, ata 
time when fashion was clamouring for 
Chinese or Japanese porcelain of a par- 
ticular design. Then brilliant colours, 
paintings and rich gilt decorations were 
demanded, not because purchasers 
thought they were the more beautiful, but 
to harmonise with the decorative furniture 
and surroundings of the Louis period 
then in vogue. The enterprise, there- 
fore, made its entrance into the world 
with some curiously commercial advant- 
ages; but it owed its habitation at the 
city of loyalty to a curious accident. 
Political rivalry in Worcester about 
the middle of the last century, it seems, 
ran very high, and one of the parties was, 
as usually happens, chagrined by defeat 
at the hustings. In the hopeof strengthen- 
ing their forces for a future battle, the 
disappointed political financiers resolved 
on aclever move. They determined to 
establish a new industry in Worcester 
with the view of attracting artisans to the 
city, and so securing votes and victory 
in the future; and so, according to 
accredited tradition, this selfish motive 
gave to the world Worcester porcelain. 
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But the prime existence of the porce- 
lain is, after all, attributable to another, 
and a more unselfish cause. One Dr, 
Wall, a man who was of high repute in 
his University, Oxford, and whose taste 





ONE OF THE PAIR OF VASES, RICHLY DECOKATED IN INDIAN STYLE, 
PRESENTED TO H.M. THE QUEEN ON HER JUBILEE, JUNE, 1887, 
BY THE LADIES OF WORCESTER 


in painting, and chemical knowledge 
were everywhere held in high esteem, 
first produced the porcelain, laying great 
stress on the fact that it was more like the 
Chinese in appearance, texture and glaze 
than any other artificial porcelain of the 
time. Knowing that this was then 
esteemed a great virtue, it is not surprising 
to read that the politicians of Worcester 
did not cast about long before they decided 
to avail themselvesof Dr. Wall’s invention. 
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Accordingly, a bargain was struck and 
a company was formed. Prominent 
among the founders were the names of 
Dr. Wall and Mr. Edward Cave—a 
literary celebrity of some moment, and 
at the time the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magasine. In old 
numbers of the magazine there 
appear interesting notices of the 
Worcester works, and the present 
managers could not understand 
the interest and zeal of the 
Magazine in promoting the 
enterprise until a few years ago, 
when the original deed relating 
to the promotion of the com- 
pany came into their hands, 
which gives the names of the 
proprietors and the terms upon 
which the company was formed. 

The porcelain, which has 
adorned Royal palaces and 
noblemen’s castles, was not, how- 
ever, at first quite perfect. ~ In- 
deed, it will bear ill comparison 
with the Royal. porcelain for 
which the works afterwards be- 
came celebrated. Dr. Wall, it 
has been said, took the Chinese 
for his model. Well, the Chinese 
porcelain is the most perfect in 
the world in its composition, 
and it was this perfection of 
body that Dr. Wall imitated. 
Chinese porcelain was being pur- 
chased by Royalty, and so it was 
deemed wise, in a commercial 
sense, to imitate it. Worcester 
porcelain subsequently exhibited 
so much of the character of the 
Oriental as to deceive even the 
experienced eye. The fact, too, 
that these specimens were pro- 
duced before the discovery of any 
of those clays which are now 
deemed indispensable to the pro- 
duction of delicate fabrics, adds 
to the interest and value of the 
old Worcester specimens. 

There are for examples of those times 
some interesting patterns of Tonquin 
porcelain in cobalt blue, which were 
manufactured and are now preserved at 
the works—a Chinese lady being painted 
in one case, and a cow ridden by a lady 
in another. The work of manufacturing 
Worcester porcelain did not require, at 
the commencement, &rst-rate artificers, 
but a short time brought a change. 

The patterns on the porcelain changed 
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to birds and flowers and insects; and the 
work then evinced taste and ability and 
more elaboration and care in tracing and 
gilding. The gilding, indeed, at this 
period was very interesting, and that 
feature has been always one of the best 
characteristics of Worcester porcelain. 
Connoisseurs attribute the rich appear- 
ance of Worcester gold, not only to the 
purity of the metal and the beauty of 
the work, but also to the texture of the 
glaze, which, being hard, does not 
absorb the metal. 

Soon after this time when the 
decoration changed to birds and 
flowers, an important event occurred, 
which changed the condition of 
things in Worcester porcelain. That 
was the discovery of an ingenious 
yet simple method of reproducing 
intricate patterns, namely, copper 
plate transfer printing. Investiga- 
tions have been made as to who 
should have the credit for the inven- 
tion; and Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., 
one of the present managing direc- 
tors, has proved that it belongs to 
Robert Hancock. Some engravings 
which have been discovered signed 
with his name, prove his connection 
at one time with the enamel works 
at Battersea, and afterwards with 
Worcester. One of the earliest 
specimens of this man’s printing 
upon porcelain is a Worcester cup 
decorated with the portrait of the 
King of Prussia, which is printed in 
black. Changes in the subjects at 
this period, however, followed each 
other in great variety. Picturesque 
views of ruins, hunting and racing 
scenes, tea-parties, pastoral scenes, 
and fishing-parties—evidently after 
Chinese, Chelsea, and Dresden 
models—were the prevailing charac- 
teris‘ics, and, no doubt, the porcelain 
was very beautiful, and excellently 
fitted for the delicate engravings 
with which it was decorated. Now 
it is a luxury to have our sideboard 
furnished with the Tonquin porcelain 
produced at the Worcester works, so 
rare have the specimens become. 

Dr. Wall died in 1776, and in 1783 
the Porcelain Company’s property 
was so'd to Mr. Flight for £5,250. The 
original firm had acquired an imposing 
mansion for the manufactory, with garden 
running down to the banks of the Severn, 
but it was now considered desirable to 
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establish the business in a more céntral 
part of the city, and this was according y 
done. 

The first time the manufactory was 
honoured by Royalty was in 1788—at 
65, High Street: then King George III. 
and his family visited Worcester,and after 
that came a long string of Royal visits. 
From that day down to the present the 
porce'ain has been called Royal. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that 


A SPECIMEN OF WORK 


PIERCED 


it was at that time the custom of Royalty 
to mark occasions of great dignity by 
furnishing their residences with new 
designs in porcelain, &c. In 1810 the 
state of health of George III. became 
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such that an Act of Parliament was 
passed conferring the position of Regent 
upon the Prince of Wales. In anticipa- 
tion of this honour several splendid ser- 
vices, costing £40,000, were ordered at 
Worcester. A _ special porcelain was 





MODERN WORCESTER, 


NEW STYLE 


produced for these orders and christened 
the Regent porcelain, which was. com- 
posed exactly according to the plan of 
Dr. Wall, but with the addition of new 
materials since discovered. 

There was not, however, in Worcester 
porcelain, under the direction of Mr. 
Flight, the same display of artistic talent 
as there was in the earlier days, and the 
reputation of the porcelain seems to 
have waned somewhat as time went on. 
After the King’s visit it was re-estab- 
lished ; and the patronage of the King 
attracted the attention and favour of the 
most celebrated personages of the king- 
dom to Worcester’s principal industiy 
with excellent artistic and financial 
results. 

The fashion of having dress services 
with full armorial bearings emblazoned 
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eventually became the rage. Indeed, 
the succession to a title or a highly 
fashionable marriage was frequently 
made the occasion of a new display of 
Worcester porcelain. The design for the 
service for the Duke of Clarence, for 
instance, was emblematical of his sea- 
faring love. The centre was painted in 
monochrome, and the subject was the 
sea, with a ship of war in the distance 
and the figure of “Hope” in the fore- 
ground, the whole encircled with irradi- 
ating ornament. 

Worcester porcelain, after this fashion 
died down, again underwent changes ; 
and the subjects made favourites were 
landscapes, shells, fruit, and groups of 
flowers, and Cupid subjects. They had 
then at the works a clever flower painter, 
who showed great genius in grouping 
flowers. A Mr..Chamberlain, however, 
who had been engaged with the original 
Company under Dr. Wall, left the works 
when they were sold to Mr. Flight and 
commenced business on his own account 
in the premises at present occupied by 
the Porcelain Company. Competition 
then became severe, but the two firms 
eventually strengthened their position by 
uniting in 1840. The company, however, 
was dissolved in 1848, and after several 
changes Mr. ®. W. Binns came to 
Worcester in 1852 to join Mr. W. H. 
Kerr, and in 1862 commenced the present 
joint stock company. 

The faithful city has become famous 
for another porcelain. Among the 
works of art displayed in the great 
London Exhibition of 1851 were some 
elegant specimens of ivory sculpture; 
and the soft tone of the ivory sug- 
gested a new application of porcelain. 
A series of experiments were accordingly 
undertaken, which resulted in the 
Worcester “ivory porcelain.” This new 
porcelain appears to have added con- 
siderably to the reputation of the 
Worcester Company, as many of the 
rich works which have from time to time 
issued from Worcester during the last 
40 years of the most real excellence, are 
of ivory porcelain. Soft, creamy in its 
tone, translucent in its paste, tender in 
its glazes, whether bright as glass or 
soft as velvet, it lends itself admirably to 
the decorator’s finest touch. 

The direction of the works has ever 
been practical, and about this time 
began another new departure. The 
work up to that date produced at 
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Worcester was almost exclusively 
services, but after the London Exhibi- 
tion the field appeared to be open- 
ing for the employment of the skill 
of the Worcester artists in producing 
ornamental pieces. These works of art 
represent the Worcester production ina 
more artistic character. One can trace 
also, how, from time to time, the whims 
and fashions have changed in _ this 
department. At one time the Chinese 
hexagon jar seems to have been the 
favourite, grounded with rich dark blue, 
bearing white panels filled with birds 
brilliantly coloured and spiritedly 
drawn, the gilding rich and solid, 
after the style of Louis XV. 
Some, however, are adaptations 
from the Chinese and Japanese 
style, decorated with their native 
flowers, birds, and ornaments, 
while others are painted with bold 
groups of flowers, after the best 
Dresden style. 

In the modern work the adapta- 
tion of the style of old Sévres 
is eminently happy and in the 
best taste. There are few works 
of Worcester porcelain more 
interesting than the numerous 
vases, tazzas, ewers, and other 
ornaments in Oriental, Italian 
Renaissance, Cloisonné, and every 
conventional style, whether repre- 
senting the grace of form or tlie 
manner of the decoration. The 
fatourite design now consists of 
panels, in which groups of flowers 
are beautifully painted with rich, 
soft colours and mellow tones. 
The soft, creamy tint of ivory 
forms the ground, the panels 
being filled with decorative sub- 
jects. Another interesting produc- 
tion introduces the characteristics 
of the old Worcester of 1780, 
being delicately painted with de- 
signs of flowers. . 

One cannot be surprised, how- 
ever, on being told that depar- 
tures are being continually made 
in the production of the porcelain, 
or in the method of treatment, 
and thus stained ivory is being 
adapted as well as porcelain for 
the vases and ornaments, offering a 
variation to the ivory porcelain, which 
has been so freely copied over all the 
wor'd, 

A great feature has been made of the 





AN IVORY PORCELAIN VASE WITH 
IN CLOISONNE GOLD WORK 
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ornamental porcelain, but the department 
connected with useful services has not 
been allowed to deteriorate from the 
high standard attained, as a visit to the 
room laid out with a delightful show of 
tea, dinner, dessert and breakfast ser- 
vices, elaborate yet inexpensive, would 
prove. 

Earthenware has never been produced 
at Worcester, but besides fine porcelain 
there is manufactured a semi-porcelain, 
or vitreous ware, which is largely used in 
regimental messes, clubs, and hotels, on 
account of its durability; and during 
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the last few years the company have 
purchased the old independent enter- 
prise of Messrs. Grainger, which is 
being carried on as a separate establish- 
ment. 
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A SET OF THREE PIECES, JARDINIERE AND TWO EWERS IN THE STYLE OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, PRESENTED 
TO THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF DUDLEY UPON THEIR MARRIAGE BY THE CITY OF WORCESTER 


» History, however, exhibits the Royal 
Worcester Works as the proud founder of 
three notable porcelains in sequence—the 
Tonquin, the Regent, and the Ivory, at 
different periods of its career. The 
company is now being directed with 
spirit and persistent regard for the very 


highest standard of workmanship and 
artistic taste by Messrs. R. W. Binns, 
F.S.A., and E. P. Evans, Mr. W. 
Moore Binns superintends the art de- 
partments, and Mr. C. F. Binns the 
technique. The works employ 600 or 
700 hands. 





Mr. John Hares Favourite Part 


EADERS of the March 
R number of Zhe Ludgate 
, will have observed an 
omission, discovered too late 
for its rectification. Owing to 
an accident, the letter from Mr. 
John Hare, mentioned in the 
article “Actors on their Parts” 
as being reproduced in facsimile, 
did not appear in that number. 
The letter, in which Mr. Hare 
expresses a very natural prefer- 
ence for the part in which, per- 
haps, of all others, he has most 
delighted the theatre - going 
public, is accordingly given 
here. You will perhaps be'con- 
tent to have endured the delay, 
since you are now given, in 
addition to the omitted letter, 
a portrait of Mr. Hare in the 
part in question: that of Ben- 
jamin Goldfinch in A Pair of 
Spectacles, 
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The 


Music - Halls. 
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MDLLE. 
Ss: E of the very prettiest costumes 


in London are being worn just 
now at the Alhambra by Madlle. 
Liane de Vriés, who has come 
over from Paris to delight English 


LIANE 





DE VRIES. 


are mostly of the gaiety of a gay and 
thoughtless life. To compare the songs 
with their English counterparts, the 
methods of the singer with those of the 
ladies who do the same sort of thing— 


MDLLE. LIANE DE VRIES 


audiences by the charm with which she 
renders the French equivalents of songs 
with whose English forms they are 
already familiar. She calls herself a 
“Gommeuse Parisienne,” and her songs 


with a difference-—on this side of the 
Channel, is interesting, but hardly results 
in that feeling of complacency with 
which the true-born Britisher loves to 
regard the productions of the foreigner. 
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MDLLE. JUNIORI 


Mdlle. de Vriés made her first appear- 
ance not very long ago in Paris, and 
then started on a most successful tour in 
Italy and Hungary. She re-appeared 
last year in the French capital at the El 
Dorado. Then she was re-engaged for 
the El Dorado and the Scala, whence 
she came to pay her first—but not, you 
may be certain, her last—visit to 


England. 
MDLLE. JUNIORI. 


Mdlle. Juniori, who is now appearing 
most successfully at the Empire, is one 


of the growing army of those who have 
left the more or less legitimate, to become 
a star of the variety stage. She had 
already a considerable reputation, gained 
in opera in Paris, when she decided to 
seek new honours, and took to appearing 
on the halls. Her success was great and 
instantaneous, and when she crossed the 
Channel and appeared in London it was 
immediately ratified by the applause of 
English audiences. Her re-appearance 
at the Empire after so brief an interval 
of time is a further testimonial to her 
powers. 


Mr. 


Robert Barr. 





IKE Ancient Pistol, Robert’ Barr 

| may reasonably say of himself, 
“The world’s mine oyster:” 
cosmopolitan is he to a degree 

which this century end’ alone knows. 
He is ever going somewhere or arriving 
from somewhere; he is ever ready to 
talk to anybody on any subject; his 
knowledge of human affairs is as wide 
as his experience of them. A novelist, 
speaking ideally, should be man, woman, 
child, and baby rolled into one. In his 
single person he should contain and 
control, as a puppet-show-man his dolls, 
the essence of both sexes, at all ages, 
with their animal side and their mental 
or spiritual side equally sure and clear to 
his gaze. It is no mere flattery when 
you say of Barr that he belongs to the 
limited and sympathetic class of souls 
who can thus see the truth about their 
kind. It is this abundant sympathy 
with his fellows which enables him to 
winnow the grain of wheat out of 
every bushel of human chaff he has 
met in his wanderings ; and the electric 
power of such a sense of humour as 
few helps the artist in him to 
thit most difficult of all a novelist’s 
tasks—selection. Robert Barr cannot 
be dull nor diffuse, for this splendid 
underlying sense of humour, though 
a precious servant, is at the same 
time a strict master. Under its con- 
trol his own work to him is judged 
fearlessly, without the least reverence 
or prejudice. Dear old Wilkie Collins, 
when reading one of his last plays to 
the company about to rehearse it for 
future production, broke down in a 
pathetic e, wiped his eyes, and 
exclaimed brokenly: “Really, ladies 
and gentlemen, I had no idea this was 
so beautiful!” Did Barr find his own 
work producing the sting of a tear in 
his nose, he would like enough roar with 
laughter at the fact. Which proves a 
circumambient, all-encompassing sense 
of humour not to be appreciated unless 
you know Robert Barr. He is a magical 
talker, and scatters his good things with 
so lavish a hand that, once or twice, swine 
have appropriated his pearls and thus 
abused his confidences. Epigram, phrase 
and delicious simile come tumbling in a 
stream with the smoke of his eternal 
cigarette. No man has made others 


forget Time oftener; no man, both by 
the written and spoken word, has brought 
a healthier, cleaner, sweeter flood of 
honest laughter into the world. There 
are some rather extraordinary peculi- 
arities about him, too. A_ splendid 
talker, he is also a good listener—rarest 
of combinations; versed in current fiction 
and a kindly critic, he knows—none 
better—what lies behind the poorest 
creation, the feeblest original effort : so 
he invariably discusses his fellow-crafts- 
men in a broad and genial spirit, missing 
no flaw, indeed, but quick as lightning 
to detect a sparkle, slow to pronounce 
any honest effort quite worthless. 

Barr is among the few men who ever 
won a bet off Kipling. “They were 
smoking together, and Barr told a story 
he was then writing. At the climax 
Kipling stopped him. “ Half-a-crown,” 
he said, “that I can give you a better 
ending than your own.” “Done,” 
answered Barr and finished his yarn. 
Rudyard said never a word but put half- 
a-crown on the table. The tale in ques- 
tion was Share and Share Alike, which 
readers of Black and White will remem- 
ber, and the terrific ending whereof 
admits of no possible modification. 
Robert Barr is among the few novelists 

ing a mastery of the short story, 
and understanding the entirely different 
conditions which go to great and small 
canvases. He is versatile in a hundred 
ways, and his pure humour has a mellow 
flavour of its own that has made him, as 
Stevenson was, the personal friend of 
hundreds who only know him through 
his work, who have never felt the grip 
of his hand, never heard his distinctive 
voice,’ never noted the characteristic 
twinkle of his grey eyes nor the cock 
of his cigarette. No man hath seen 
Robert Barr at work at any time; yet 
few story-tellers labour harder, as the 
readers of two continents know well 
enough. Of ‘his later novels, which 
best exhibit his varied qualities and 
give an idea of his cosmopolitan expe- 
riences, you may instance /n a Steame 
Chair, In the Midst of Alarms—a deli- 
cious rural comedy of Canada, with the 
smoke of gunpowder and the smell of 
new-mown hay mingling in it; From 
Whose Bourne and A Woman Intervenes. 
What he has done in these four books 
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alone is mighty good; what he can 
do we hesitate not to prophecy. Of 
the great novels that shall be written 
before the century’s end, Barr will con- 
tribute his share. His work is always 
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admiration, for his combination of gifts 
is unique and his use of them not less 
than masterly. 

So, Robert, there you are! You 
have been taken seriously, and you will 





MR. 
Drawn by A. S. Boyd 


alive, and of such, and such only, is the 
kingdom of books which endure. The 
man’s fiction possesses qualities of mas- 
culine strength, womanly purity, boyish 
freshness and ripe, all-pervading humour 
that command attention and compel 
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laugh louder at that than if you had been 
treated in jest; because to be taken 
seriously by others is a circumstance 
only less comic in your eyes than to take 
yourself so. That you never have done 
and never will. 
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FROM THE ATELIER 


HE other morning I arose as usual, 

i breakfasted, glanced through the 

morning papers and found them 

very dull. Then I went to the 
window and found that the sun was 
shining. “I will go out,” I said to my- 
self,“ and see what the world is doing.” 
So I put on my hat and gloves, selected 
a stick of such lightness and airiness as 
befit the early spring, and staried in the 
direction of the club. As I walked, I 
was met by a slight obstruction, a knot 
of people gathered upon the pavement, 
over which an awning had been stretched. 
By the kerb stood a carriage, and from 
the carriage stepped—slowly and circum- 
spectly—two ladies, who seemed to be 
carrying the greater part of their dresses 
over their arms. I knew them. The 
younger, who looked as though she came 
off a wedding-cake, saw me and smiled. 

“Hullo! What's this? Dear me! 
going to be married and never told me?” 
I said—* No—going to be presented— 
it’s the Drawing Room to-day,” she said. 

“But the Queen doesn’t live here,” I 
said.—* The photographer does,” she 
said, “ everybody is photographed before 
being presented, you know.” 

“ But—look here—I want to know’ 
—I began.—* No, no, I can’t wait,” she 
said, and disappeared into the doorway. 

“Ha—now what do I know about 
Drawing Rooms?” I murmured to my- 
self as I proceeded on my way. “I 
have read hundreds of times how débu- 
tantes go trembling to Buckingham 
Palace, wait nervously in corridors and 
ante-rooms, pass hypnotically through 
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the Throne Room, make their curtseys 
and tumble over their trains in their 
anxiety to leave the Royal presence 
with becoming respect, and then receive 
their friends at a Drawing Room tea. 
All this everybody knows, but——” 

And then as I walked and looked this 
way and that way the words “Court 
Dressmaker ” arrested my eye. 

I did not hesitate, but entered. It 
was not exactly a shop, and not exactly 
a boudoir, but contained elements of 
both. The carpet was thick, and let no 
footfall resound. Objects of “bigotry 
and virtue” were scattered about. In 
graceful attitudes by the fire or standing 
negligently about the room were elegant 
and distinguished young ladies who 
seemed to be the daughters of peers 
disguised as shop-girls. Here and there 
were dress-stands, some draped in dainty 
confections, some in hideous nudity. It 
was a Temple of Fashion. The high- 
priestess came forward, and I disclosed 
my name and my mission. “Well,” she 
said, “our work for to-day’s Drawing 
Room is over, of course; but we have 
several orders for the next already is 
hand.” 

“ May I see one being built ?”—-“ Cer. 
tainly,” and she led the way to an 
adjacent room in which several girls were 
sitting, and sewing bits of things to- 
gether. Ona long table lay something 
which looked like a very expensive bed- 
quilt. “This is a very handsome one,” 
she said, fingering it very tenderly, “ it is 
for Lady ——.” 

“ But is that a dress?” I asked.—* It 
is the essential part of a Court dress—the 
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train. You know a Court dress must 
have a train at least three yards long, 
and they are very often much longer.” 

“Does the Lord Chamberlain stand by 
with a yard measure in case a train is 
too short?” —“ There is no need for 
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that. The dressmaker knows her busi- 
ness, and would not permit a client to 
economise in that way.” 

“T suppose these things are very ex- 
pensive? ”"—“Sixty guineas would be 
quite a low price, a hundred is, perhaps, 
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a fair average, while they may run up 
to any figure. You see the proper 
thing is to have embroidery on the train 
and embroidery is about the most ex- 
pensive thing you can have. This train 
has just come back from Paris.” 


FOR THE DRAWING ROOM 


“Why from Paris?”—*Nearly all 
the embroidery—all the best—is done 
in Paris. I can’t tell why, but it seems 
almost impossible to get it done in 
Britain. And when it is done it costs 
nearly three times as much, and is not 
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nearly sc good. Of course I send over 
my design. and they work upon that.” 

“A dress of that kind can’t be worn 
anywhere else but at a Drawing Room 
can it?”—* The train cannot; but the 
train is really a separate thing—see.” 
And she picked up the train, and deftly 
fitted it to the shoulders of a dress which 
clothed a dress-stand. “You see, with- 
out the train it is simply a handsome 
evening gown.” 

* Ah, then, the same train will do 
for any number of dresses?”—The 
high priestess looked hurt. “Of 
course,” she said, “there are dowdy 
people—duchesses. perhaps, can afford 
to be dowdy—who wear the same train 
time after time; but not smart people. 
You see. their friends know their dresses, 
and would notice immediately if they 
wore the same one more than once or 
twice, and that would never do, would 
it? But they often have their trains cut 
up and turned to other uses.” 

“Some people,” I remarked,reflectively, 
“must run up enormous bills.”—“ They 
do. indeed,” said the dressmaker. 

“ Do they pay them?”—* The smartest 
people pay something now and then on 
account.” 

“T have heard that a large number of 
family diamonds are in the hands of 
London dressmakers. Is that true?”— 
“I will tell you if you will promise not 
to tell anybody.” I promised, and she 
told me; but, of course, I cannot tell 

ou. 

“ And how long does it take to make a 
Court gown?”—* Well, we like to have 
plenty of time, but, at a pinch, we could 
put together a dress in a few hours. 
Once a lady came here early in the 
morning of a Drawing Room day. She 
had just decided to go, and had nothing 
to wear. I set everyone to work on 
different portions of the dress, and she 
wore it that afternoon. Of course, we 
had plenty of materials ready.” 

“Then it doesn’t take you long to 
design a dress?”—“O, no; as soon as I 
see a client I know what will suit her 
best, and I have always plenty of designs 
by me. I get ideas from all kinds of 
things—other dresses, the petal of a 
flower, anything.” 


FROM THE PALACE. 
I had not walked a hundred yards up 
the street before I met a well-known 
Fashion Artist. “Do you know anything 
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of Drawing Rooms?” I asked.—* Well, I 
have seen something of them from two 
points of view,” she replied; “as a 
débutante and as an artist.” 

“Then.” I said, “we will go and have 
a little lunch together, and you shall tell 
me all about the latter.” 

“Well, now, please begin at the be- 
ginning,” I said, as we picked at the 
hors @auvre. “ How did you get in?”— 
“I simply drove up to the entrance in 
Buckingham Palace Road, and went in.” 

“ And they didn't arrest you?”—“I had 
a letter from Princess Christian. I was 
to sketch her and her daughters I 
was taken through a lot of stone pas- 
sages and upstairs through corridors— 
miles of corridors, all carpeted in a 
hideous red and yellow, and decorated 
with cabinets full of china, and with 
occasional gold and scarlet footmen. 
At last I came to the room of the two 
young Princesses.” 

“What sort of a room was it?”—‘“It 
was over the main entrance, overlooking 
the Park, and all covered in shiny white 
chintz, with sprawly flowers’ It was 
hideous. I don’t believe there’s a room 
in Buckingham Palace that isn’t hideous. 
It’s a sort of early Victorian nightmare. 
The Princesses were in .an inner room; 
they were not quite ready. When they 
were ready, they came out, and—well, | 
sketched them Their dresses were quite 
simple and inexpensive. They talked 
all the time, sometimes in German and 
sometimes in English. The younger 
was rather excited because it was het 
first appearance as a “grown-up,” and 
she was practising holding her train over 
her arm. You know, in the Throne 
Room Royal Princesses stand with their 
trains over their arm ; other people have 
their trains spread out behind them. 
Just as I had finished, we heard the 
sound of the Guards’ band in the dis- 
tance, and she ran to the window, crying: 
‘O! here come our dear Guards!’ She was 
scarcely more than seventeen, you know.” 

“And then?”—* Then I was taken 
off by a maid through some miles of 
red and yellow corridors and down end- 
less stairs—there are no lifts—to the 
Princess Christian’s room. It was a 
pleasantly situated quiet room on the 
ground floor overlooking the gardens. 
The Princess was handsome and genial, 
and not in the least excited, You see, 
she had been to lots of Drawing Rooms 
before.” 
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“What was she doing when you went 
in?”—* Standing up—it is about the 
only thing to do when you are in a 
Drawing Room gown. When I had done 
my sketch, the Princess asked me if I 
would like to see the Queen on her way 
to the Throne Room. Of course, I said 
‘Yes.’ So a maid took me off again 
through several more miles of empty cor- 
ridors, and presently we heard a tapping 
of sticks. We stepped aside into a cross 
corridor, and through the glass doors we 
saw the Prince and Princess of Wales 
with —I think —the Princess Maud, 
coming slowly along. In front of them 
were two gentlemen in Court dress 
carrying sticks. When they came to 
one of the innumerable small flights of 
steps and glass doors, the two gentle- 
men turned round, held open the doors, 
and walked backwards down the steps ; 
then they beat on the floor with their 
sticks and started off again. It looked 
so funny to see them going through all 
that ceremony all by themselves in that 
interminable corridor.” 

“ And did you seen the Queen?” 

“Yes, a few minutes afterwards she 
came by, very slowly, with two gentlemen 
in Court dress to clear a way through the 
empty corridor. She was leaning on 
someone’s arm, but I didn’t notice who 
it was. I was looking at the dear old 
Queen. No—she was not well-dressed, 
and she is growing infirm, but there is a 
dignity about her bearing, even though 
she hadn’t the least idea that anyone 
was looking at her.” 

“And what did you do after that?” — 
“After that I went into the corridor, 
which faces the entrance hall, where 

ple wait before they pass into the 

hrone Room, and talked to the people 

I knew and looked at their dresses: But 

I didn’t stay long. I was longing for 
some tea.” 

“But don’t they——”—“* No. You get 
nothing to eat or drink at Buckingham 
Palace. But then there's no collection.” 


FROM THE STREET. 


Having got all the information I could 
out of my friend, the Fashion Artist, I 
decided to stroll across the Park and 
view the ceremony from the outside. 
All along the road in front of the Palace 
were lines of policemen. Behind them 
pressed throngs of feminine sightseers 
—there were scarcely any men—watch- 
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ing solemnly and silently the carriages 
as they filed by, and craning their necks 
to get a glimpse of the piles of silk, satin 
and ‘chiffon inside. But there was no 
pushing, shouting or struggling. Scarce 
a word was spoken, so breathless was 
the interest. The silence was as intense 
as if the ladies in the carriages were 
being driven to their execution. Pre- 
sently, however, the Guards came along, 
headed by their band; and, as I could 
not hear myself speak, I walked on 
round to Buckingham Palace Road, 
when I found more crowds gathered 
round another entrance, into which car- 
riages were rolling. 

“I thought people always went in at 
the front,” I said to a man by my 
side. 

“j’m told these ’yer’s the real toffs,” 
he said, “them that drops in like when 
they thinks they will. Them other’s the 
nobodies, as yer might sy, and ’as to wite 
till they’re arst.” 

Just then a growler drove up and 
stopped outside the gateway. An 
elderly man stepped out, dressed in 
Windsor uniform, handed the cabman his 
fare, and walked through the throng in 
his knee-breeches and pumps up to the 
entrance. 

“Well, I never,” murmured the lady 
next to me, “I do call that a thing. 
Did you notice that, Emma?” 

It had not escaped Emma’s observa- 
tion. 

“It's what I call mean,” said the first 
speaker, resentfully. “If people can’t do 
the thing what I call proper they should 
stay at home and not go to Court at all. 
I lay if I was invited to Court I wouldn't 
stick at a few shillings to hire a brougham. 
Mean old thing!” 

“Perhaps he had to go,” said Emma, 
apologetically, “and all his carriages 
were down in the country, and——” 

“ Now, look over there,” said the other, 

inting to the Buckingham Palace Hotel, 
cetiee which a brougham and pair was 
standing and obviously waiting for a 
Drawing Room party. “That’s what I 
call doing it proper. They'd only have 
to walk across the road and hold their 
dresses up. But they hire, you see, they 
hire. There’s no saving there. You 
may say what you like, Emma, but I do 
like to see things done what I call 
proper. And when Fon do go to Court 
you ought to go to Court—proper.” 
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HE purport of 
the human nose 
is still very 
largely a matter 
of conjecture. I 
refer, of course, 
to what the 
anatomists call 
the external 
nose, the salient 
angle, the pro- 
truding part. 
The organ of 
smell—asevery- 
one knows in 
these days when 
lecturers on 
hygiene and 
physiology go 
to and fro in the 
land, sparing 
neither man, 
woman norchild 

y) —is within the 
» head above the 

palate. The 

projection, the 
it nose edifice, has 
nothing to do 
with smelling. 
The orang- 
outang, for in- 
stance, has scarcely any such out-growth, 
nor have the monkeys, though these 
creatures have a far keener olfactory 
sense than man. That idea must be 
dismissed at once. The external nose 
has only an accidental topographical 
relation to the organ of smell. 

“Then,” says the reader, “ what is the 
nose for?” That is the puzzle. Orna- 
ment? Circumspice. A sonnet to my 
lady’s ear is pretty enough, because the 
ear is pretty, but the nose! It can mar 
beauty, but as for contributing it that is 
another matter. Yet if it is not for orna- 
ment one is forced back on the question, 
what use has it? The problem has 
evidently worried the world more or less 
seriously for ages. Barbaric man has 





the Nose. 
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tried a ring through it, or shark’s teeth, 
or an elegant bit of scroll work in 
tattoo, but none of these experiments 
throw much light upon the question. 
It is such a singularly passive member, 
its merit is to pass unnoticed. As a means 
of expressing emotion it is the feeblest 
of all the features, except, perhaps, the 
human ears. A certain grossness of insult 
it may achieve, suitably reefed and 
puckered, but as for any subtleties! 
Compare the thousand things one may 
convey with eyes and lips and eyebrows. 
Amid all the graceful play of conversa- 
tional expression, it stands up dull and 
motionless, like a dunce upon a form, 
like the Nelson Monument amidst a 
Trafalgar Square riot. 

The writers of the age of chivalry 
regarded it as the seat of dignity, and to 
a slight degree that persuasion survives. 
They looked upon it and valued it much 
as the Red Indian values his scalp lock. 
It was the emblem of a man’s honour, 
his banner, his gage that you touched at 
your peril, a bell-pull on the front of him 
to raise the devil within. Tweak his 





ear, have some playful accident with his 
eye, snap off a finger or two in the way 
of friendship, and he would forgive you; 
but lay one sacrilegious finger on this 
mystic symbol, point to it; nay! even 
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look at it with the faintest touch of dis- 
respect, and only the duel, only swords 
and daggers could efface the wrong. 
He guarded the worthless commodity as 
carefully as the apple of his eye: more so, 
as one may see for oneself in those steel 
caps worn by Seventeenth Century men- 
at-arms, for the cheek went bare, the 
eye and brow naked, but a solicitous 
point of metal cherished this symbolic, 
stupid feature. 


But that was a convention. A man’s 


honour and glory no more reside in his 
nose than his temper in his spleen. And 
so one harks back to the quest for 
practical uses again. It has been made 
much of by the physiognomist as a kind 
of repository for character. We have 
all heard of the large noses of great men 
—Wellington, for instance—and the per- 
suasion is that a little nose is indicative 
of a trivial temperament. But if there 
was anything in this, practical people 
would have found it out long before 
now. Mr. Galton would have been 
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called in to measure and mark the noses 
of our Sandhurst and Woolwich candi- 
dates, and the bishops would have 
stopped ordaining clergymen of an 
obviously flippant and unstable charac- 
ter. And we should read in the paper, 


“A man with a large nose seeks a 
position of trust.” 

By some modern biologists the human 
nose has been considered as akin to such 
excrescences as the horns of a deer, the 
comb of a cock, the wattles of a turkey, 





or the tail of bustard or peacock. As 
most people are aware, naturalists con- 
sider such useless exterior structures as 
being evolved by what they call “ sexual 
selection.” These developments are 
supposed to be the outcome of feminine 
preferences, things peculiarly attractive 
in the wooing of the species. The pea- 
cock spreads his tail to astonish and 
subdue the feminine mind, the wattles 
of the turkey become larger and more 
vivid when he is courting his mate. 
The fact of noses occurring in a lesser 
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degree among the wooed, does not affect 
the case, for so, too, the peahen has a 
touch of her mate’s colouring, and the 
reindeer of either sex have horns. Still, 
the theory to me, at least, seems far- 
fetched. And you 
cannot spread out a 
nose and swagger 
with it, as you can a. 
peacock’s tail. In- 
deed, I sometimes 
think modern biolo- 
gists are too prone 
to hasty speculations 
of the sort, and men- 
tion it here simply to 
dissociate myself 
from a totally in- 
adequate theory. 

Many other sug- 
gestions have been 
made, but none are 
satisfactory. The 
true import of the 
nose still remains 
veiled in doubt. It 
stands upon our 
faces, the Sphynx, as 
it were, of our fea- 
tures: hieroglyphic, 
a riddle, a mystery. 
Indeed, at times it 
becomes almost in- 
tolerable, with its air 
of hidden signifi- 
cance. It mars our 
logic, satirises our science, is the idle 
member in an industrial age. What 
is the good of it? the lesson of it ? 

Is it in any way an omen? 

I incline rather to the view that the 
average human nose is growing slowly 





One never sees the 
monstrous noses of to-day represented 
in antique art; the Egyptian nose was 
small and flat, and the Hebrew type 
seems to have developed to its present 


but steadily larger. 
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honourable prominence within a com- 
paratively recent period. It is just 
possible that the present nose is what 
some people would call a Rudiment, a 
something destined to far more com- 
plicated develop- 
ments in the remote 
future, a mere open- 
ing bud, and that we 
are as yet only in 
the morning twilight 
of the nose. Cer- 
tainly the leading 
nations of the world 
have decidedly more 
prominent features 
than the. inferior 
races, and this is en- 
tirely opposed to the 
rash supposition that 
the human nose will 
ultimately disappear 
from the effects of 
disuse. As Professor 
Weissmann, a_ pro- 
found rather than 
entertaining philo- 
sopher, has shown 
that disuse alone is 
insufficient to ac- 
count for the disap- 
pearance of organs. 
And the use of 
pocket - handker- 
chiefs, eyeglasses and 
the like civilised con- 
trivances must supply a gently benefi- 
cent stimulus to growth. And if the 
human nose is only a Rudiment ? 
All unsuspected, humanity may have a 
glorious inheritance here, a treasure like 
that of the Renneponts. 
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The temptation to speculate is irre- 
sistible. Will it be a tentacle, one may 
ask—a third organ of prehension? A 
nice, long, twisty, white tentacle would 
be incalculably convenient. One could 
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go into a room then with an um- 
brella, hat and three books from 
Mudie’s, and still be able to shake hands. 
Or an accessory organ of voice, a kind of 
trumpet, an obligato to conversation? Or 
perhaps the swordfish supplies a sugges- 
tion, There are a thousand possibilities. 
For my own part, looking around me at 
the blobs, the amorphous lumps, the 
futile peaks, the squat unsettled bills, the 
truncated impertinence, the fitful starts 
and endless indecisions of the nose of 
to-day, I must refuse altogether to believe 
it is in anything but a transitory and 
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developing stage. One may conceive 
“advanced” noses, inspired with an evolu- 
tionary striving towards something 
higher, remoter, better—we know not 
what. We seem to need ideals here. 
Serious people might do worse than 
consider this question of the future of 
the nose. The new Humanitarian party, 
which has recently been good enough to 
take up the Evolution of Humanity in 
a systematic way, might conceivably tell 
us what to do with our noses for the 
good of the race. What would be the 
shape of a really Pioneer nose? 





Pictorial Incidents. 
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. HE pictures of the month 
(4 include one of the bal- 
loon in which three 
daring adventurers, 
* Herr Andrée, Dr. 
. Ekholm, and Herr 
Strindberg are to at- 
tempt a voyage to the 
North Pole. The bal- 
loon, whose diameter is 
21% yards, and its volume nearly 
5,000 cubic yards, is so excellently 
made that it is expected to float for 
goo days. It will carry 4,400 pounds 
of ballast, provisions to last four and 
a-half months, a boat, clothes, and 
1,500 rounds of ammunition. The 
wicker basket contains sleeping quarters 
for two, while there will always be one 
man on watch. By means of drags the 
balloon will be kept at a distance of 
abput 200 yards above the earth, and 
an arrangement has been made where- 
by the rate at which it is travelling 
may be calculated from observations on 
the drag-rope. Two pictures show the 
disastrous effects of the great dynamite 
explosion in Johannesburg, concerning 
which it is refreshing to remember that 
of the first £100,000 subscribed towards 
the Relief Fund almost the whole was 
given by the despised British Outlanders, 
so that the Transvaal is still the pensioner 
of those to whom it refuses the common 
rights of the taxpayer. In this connec- 
tion you will view with interest our 
portraits of Dr. Jameson and his officers, 
who have lately appeared at Bow Street 
on divers occasions. Another illustra- 
tion deals with the defeat of the Italians, 
under General Baratieri, at Adowa: an 
incident which is like to have no unim- 
portant results for this country, inas- 
much as it has already suggested to the 
wild tribes of the Soudan the idea of yet 





another little raid upon the North of 
Egypt, and so compelled the advance of 
British troops on Dongola. Such an 
expedition is not undertaken lightly, 
and the past experiences of our soldiers 
in the Soudan suggest that grave news 
may be heard fullsoon. Another picture 
gives an example of the methods of the 
insurgent troops in Cuba. They have 
found dynamite extremely useful, and 
have greatly hampered the movements of 
the forces of the Government by blowing 
up bridges and railway lines. Our illustra- 
tion shows the derailment, by this means, 
of a train which was being used to convey 
a large force of Government troops to 
the point at which their presence was 
demanded. . Last of all, you have a 
representation of the final tableau in the 
new play at the Lyceum, For the Crown, 
which Mr. John Davidson has translated 
and adapted from the Pour la Couronne 
of Francois Coppée. Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son as the hero, and Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell as a slave-girl, Militza, have scored 
great successes, and Miss Winifred 
Emery, Mr. Charles Dalton, and Mr. 
Ian Robertson appear to great advan- 
tage in parts almost, if not equally, 
important. The play is a romance pure 
and simple, and one is glad to hear that 
the success of its first night was only an 
anticipation of the success it has since 
gained by the suffrages of the larger 
public. This fact, and that of the 
success of The Prisoner of Zenda at the 
St. James’s, is eloquent of good tidings 
for those who like to get their sermons 
in churches, and look to the theatre 
for amusement only. For it proves that 
there are those among us who can give 
us the romance for which we are craving 
after a long spell of problem-plays, and 
that they are going to be encouraged to 
do their best for us. 
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CTION and reaction, they tell 
you in the physics text-books, 
are equal and opposite. To be 
happy, that is to say, is to feel 

like laughing; and to laugh is to feel 
exceeding happy. For this reason a 
multitude of people have reason to be 
grateful to Miss Alice Atherton for that 
she has temporarily quitted the theatre 
and introduced her “ Laughing Song” 
to the more miscellaneous audiences 
that assemble and meet together in the 
music-halls. Briefly, it is a description, 
illustrated by the performer, of the divers 
ways in which people laugh. It begins 
with the laugh of the prim society miss, 
who deems all unrestrained expression 
of the emotions a sin of the most heinous 
description. It you next an im- 
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gives 


*“ CHAPPIE > 
From a photograph by Hana Strand 


In Praise of Laughter. 


pression of the laughter of the languid 
and none too intellectual “ chappie ” who 
hears a good story at his club, and laughs 
because he is told it is a good story; then 
because he begins to perceive that it may 
very well turn out to be a good one, and 
last of all because he really has perceived 
the point of it. .You are left in doubt 
as to whether the point, or the fact of 
his having perceived that point, is the 
thing which has finally induced him to 
laugh without restraint. After this follow 
other descriptions, which would be void 
and meaningless were it not for the 
marvellous mimetic skill of the performer 
You end with the unctuous mirth of the 
darkey at a time when the whok 
plantation gives itself up to 
and with the arduous explosions of the 
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vokel who does not exist, according 
to Mr. Hardy—when a circus visits 
the little town which is the metro- 


polis of his world, and the 
the job. Miss Atherton has delighted 
myriads in burlesque, and, of course, her 


ciown gets on 


coming to the halls has been deplored 
by many of believe the 


theatres sacrosanct and the other places 


those who 


hopelessly condemned. But she may be 
content to perform her present mission 
of amusement. She is an actress and 
a true comedian: which is to 
introduces things to 


say, she 

new hall 
and 3 than 
supply a demand which they have always 
been making within Chey 
have often laughed out of an abundant 
charity, or a desire to think themselves 
amused, at performances of the sorriest. 
Here the matter is taken altogether out 
of their contiol. A charming lady in- 
vades the stage and laughs with infinite 
amusement 
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audiences vet does no more 


themselves 


You are not told the jests 


y Hana. S 


which give hersuch pleasure, but she sings 
to the pleasantest of music ; and i 
possible to suppose that her amusement is 
nm and 

You 
delightfully, 
you are com 
Now. the best 
medicine the whole wide world possesses 
is that of honest laughter, and to Miss 
\therton the gratitude of all her hearers 
is due, for that she administers a remedy 
effective than all 
and vastly n 


not perfectly spontaneous Acti 


reaction are equal and opposite 


see and hear her laughing 


ind, be you ever so blasc 
pelled ’ } th he 
pelied to laugh with he! 


more the powders of 


physicians, ore pleasant 


than the jam in which they are wont to 


conceal their remedies Miss Atherton 
is an actress and a humorist on the 
music-hall stage, and the presence of 


one such actress in the halls should do 


much to remove from their iters 
the burden of having to laugh at thing 
which in reality do but add to the 
bred of the need 


days when work is ill paid. 
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Ss1on to work 





T simple village maiden is a 
fraud! Only the other day | 
was seized with a craving to 
gather primroses, which hurried 

me and mine to a sheltered spot I wot 
of in Surrey, where the golden stars 
twinkle early in the hedge-rows. Scarce 
a mile from the wayside-station is the 
ivy-covered inn, in whose quaint settle- 
lined chimney corner rustics gossip over 
their home-brewed, and in whose old 
garden daffodils cluster thickly. To this 
pleasant spot we hied, young Babs bear- 
ing a trowel and a rush-basket on 
account of the treasures we intended to 
filch from the meadows. On the way a 
heavy shower overtook us, and we 
reached the Green Bay Tree drenched. 
The kindly hostess greeted us warmly, 
ushered us into a cosy parlour, and, 
acting the good Samaritan, lent me a 
skirt belonging to her niece. I recollected 
noticing the girl on a former visit: a 
pretty, modest-looking damsel with dark 
eyes and rosy cheeks—an ideal rural 
beauty in fact. While my frock was 
-drying, I gratefully donned the charitable 
garment; and as the rain stopped we 
were soon busy exploring. Finding my- 
self in need of a knife I put my hand 
forgetfully into the borrowed pocket, 
where it encountered a strange object. 
Quite oblivious for the moment of the 
fact that I trespassed, I drew out the 
article and examined it. In all its 
hideous artificiality it stood revealed— 
an eye-brow penci). And this played its 
part in the toilet of the child of nature! 
Memory recalls another unsophisti- 
cated rural maiden, whom, during a 
summer spent in a remote hamlet, I 
engaged as nurse for Babs, then a three- 
year-old. She was tall, handsome and 
capable. One July night, however, the 
child’s wails directed attention to the 


fact that his attendant had _ slipped 


quietly away in the darkness. Her 
reason for taking this extreme step, it 
transpired, was that she could no longer 
tolerate the dulness of the village folks. 
Her native place, five miles distant, be 
it noted, was in a thorp of, perhaps, 
twenty more inhabitants. 

One autumn, heart-weary of the racket 
of gay watering-places, we lighted on 
Bramblethorpe, and gloried in the dis- 
covery. It was a lovely nook, far from 
anywhere, with a deserted beach, where 
we could lounge through sunny hours, 
and with flowery lanes, adown which we 
could wander in luxurious quiet. The 
country people took us under their pro- 
tection, with a patronage altogether 
delighttul. “You can keep your minds 
easy about your letters and papers,” said 
the post-master, reassuringly—his post, 
with the little wooden office attached 
thereto, had been but a few weeks in 
existence—“ I will see that you get ‘em 
all right.” Our landlady, most buxom 
and pleasant of dames, spent her happiest 
moments devising all manner of delicacies 
wherewith to tempt our exceeding hearty 
appetites. It was a little Eden, where, 
we almost concluded, the Trail of the 
Serpent was not. But a sinister-looking 
plant thrived in weird, unhealthy fashion 
in our sitting-room window. Long leaves 
sprang from a strange bulb, evidently 
allied to the orchid family, and smaller 
bulbs resembling young onions fed on its 
shiny surface. One unlucky day we 
chanced to ask its species, only to be told 
that it had been the silent witness of a 
notorious murder,the perpetrator whereof 
ended her career on the gallows; and 
this plant, once bespattered with the 
victim’s life-blood, had drifted and 
drifted, finally to pose as an object of 
dread interest in sweet, placid Bramble- 
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thorpe. Somehow now, whenever I think 
of our visit, that ghastly growth presents 
itself before my mind’s eye. The Trail of 
the Serpent is over even Bramblethorpe. 

Last night we were discussing man’s 
attitude towards the Smoking Woman, 
and Mr. Babbington Bright appeared 
to me to put the problem in a nut- 
shell by saying: “Of course I don't 
object in the slightest to other women 
smoking, but I shouldn't like you to do 
it, Muriel.” That the secret of the 
matter. Men condemn not the sex in 
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general for indulging in the habit, but 
they prefer that their 


special women 
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should refrain. When the mistress of the 
house is a slave of the smoke-ring, her 
thraldom apt to entail rather un- 
pleasant consequences. Lunching re- 
cently with a woman writer, I noticed 
her peer anxiously at the viands placed 
on the table. Her concern she explained 
by telling me confidentially that she 
always felt nervous lest tobacco-ash 
might lurk within the dish, because her 
servants smoked! adding plaintively : 
“and, as I smoke myself, I can't find 
fault with their doing so.” 

We spent the first week of March at 
Bournemouth, and returned full of amaze- 
ment at the recklessness of the invalids 
who possess that lovely town. During 
our stay it blew a gale from the north- 
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west, from which “airt” Bournemouth 
is absolutely unprotected. Yet, though 
the breeze was ever so glacial, infirm 
beings scaled the cliffs, and sat huddled 
together in the airy “ shelters,” coughing 
feebly, or gazing patient-eyed across the 
exasperatingly vigorous ocean. They 
seemed to labour under the fixed delusion 
that, as they were domiciled in a famed 
health-resort, the atmosphere must be 
warm, and mild, and bracing, no matter 
how much the evidence of their senses 
contradicted their theory. The lucky 
convalescent who had an accompanying 
friend to watch over him or her did not 
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rouse our compassion. But there were 
many lonely persons, men chiefly, who, 
in the teeth of a nipping, boisterous 
wind, trotted bravely, if blue-lipped, the 
five lengths of the pier which make 
a measured mile, under the mistaken 
belief that they were taking a healthy 
constitutional; or shivered during a 
wintry gleam of sunlight on a damp seat 
in the “ Invalid’s Walk,” forgetting that 
it had snowed in the morning, would 
probably “sleet” in half-an-hour, and 
that, had they been at home with the 
thermometer so low, they would have 
dreamed of naught save sitting over the 
fire in a snug room pitying folks whose 
avocations necessitated walking abroad 
in a temperature of such intensity. Really 
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it would seem almost the wiser plan to 
send sick folks to recruit at a place with 
an evil reputation. It would insure that 
they took precautions and ran as few 
risks as possible. 

Of course, there is an intensely refresh- 
ing sense of quiet and repose about 
Bournemouth. But, in the severe months 
at least, it is entirely devoted to the 
interests of the invalid, and healthy 
sojourners feel as though they deserved 
no consideration. “I couldn’t bring your 
tea no 
earlier, 
m’m, as 
the deli- 
cate lady 
in the 
dining- 
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room must have something hot every 
hour. And if you please would you dine 


either at six or eight, as Mr. Bronchial 
Tubes has to have his dinner at seven? 
and if you please m’m, missis says will 
Master Babs make as little noise as 
possible when dressing, as the gentle- 
man in the room below is such a light 
sleeper?” I am certain if we had 
remained longer at Bournemouth we 
would have been goaded into hypocrisy, 
and have professed a frailty we possessed 
not. One robust-looking party, warmly 
wrapped in a plaid and sheltered by a 
large umbrella, was wont to be wheeled 
in a chair along the most bracing part of 
the cliffs, a poor little white slave labori- 
ously propelling the vehicle from behind. 
As we watched the urchin wearily butting 
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it along with his head when his short 
arms got too tired, we could not avoid 
the reflection that to this child an 
invalid reputation would have been a 
godsend. 

I ofttimes wonder who writes the 
strange and ubiquitous replies to corres- 
pondents that flood the columns of 
certain weekly journals. Of a truth they 
must get uncommon queries to answer. 
And from their replies one can often fill 
up whole tragedies, sordid doubtless, but 
touching, nevertheless. For example, 
who does not grieve for “ Nobody’s 
Darling,” whose three questions are 
answered thus: (1) “ Yes, he is a reliable 
dentist, but to have them’good you must 
be prevared to pay more than a guinea 
a set. (2) Little can be done I fear 
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except to try a good hair dye. (3) The 
flushing is seldom curable, but  put- 


ting the feet in very hot water will some- 
times draw the redness away from the 
nose.” For a long time I have puzzled 
over an answer to an inquiry in a ladies’ 
paper: “It is rarely eaten except by 
elderly ladies at a dinner-party.” Of what 
flesh-pot do elderly dames partake, while 
the other guests sit solemnly watching? 
Anyone solving me this riddle will earn 
my sincere gratitude. While at my 
dressmaker’s the other morning, | 
chanced upon an authoritative response 
that came upon me like a cold-water 
douche. “No,” it ran, “under no cir- 
cumstances can a lady call or leave cards 
upon a gentleman living alone.” Decrees 
this tyrant that all the jolly bachelor 
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lunches in chambers must cease, and all 
the gay little studio tea parties be at an 
end? Are our men friends, because they 
live alone, to be taboo entirely? “Under 
no circumstances” must we visit them, 
says this relentiess censor of morals. 
Even the harmless, necessary pasteboard 
dare not be left with the dragons who 
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guard their portals. But a “brainy” man 
solved the problem for me: “Don’t you 
see that that answer has evolved from 
the mind of some gorgon spinster, who, 
unable to cajole men into the holy 
estate, seeks to boycott them into it.” 
Which is possible, if unlikely. 
MURIEL BABBINGTON BRIGHT. 
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From a photograph by the Rev. A H. Blake 


The Fashions 
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Ts first of the Spring Drawing 
Roams, and the occasional geni- 
ality of March have imparted an 
early impetus to Fashion, and 
crystallised the vague suggestions of the 
opening year into tangible form earlier 
than is usual. The March Drawing 
Room was, of necessity, somewhat of 
a mourning function; and there was a 
distinct preponderance of black toilettes, 
agreeably relieved by embroideries in 
jet, silver, steel, gold, and paste.  In- 
deed, everything was bespangled and 
begemmed, and on some gowns ap- 
peared a charming new device, con- 
sisting of a raised floral pattern worked 
in coloured baby ribbons, deftly manipu- 
lated. . One lovely white satin dress, 
prepared for a distinguished bride, had a 
raised ribbon embroidery of tiny pink, 
yellow, and green roses, mingled with 
forget-me-nots, and leaves worked in 
silks and set in a framework of gold 
spangles and turquoises. The result 
was quaint as delightful, and, what to 
some is more desirable still, distinctly 
new. 
* To nothing does the woman who 
really thinks of her dress look more 
carefully than to her veils, gloves, frills, 
and general accessories. A modish 
veil will give a certain grace even to 
a hat no longer in the flush of youth. 
In veilings, the ordinary crossbar back- 
ground of net and tulle has been re- 
placed by a new one of cobwebby 
fineness that simulates effectively the 
elasticity and laciness of Shetland work. 
A raised chenille dot contrasts admirably 
with this, and by its vividness throws the 
delicacy of the ground into stronger re- 
lief. One black veiling that combines the 
crossbar and the Shetland bac!:grounds 
is good, and there is a certain novelty 
even about an ordinary crossbar veiling, 
with a speck at the corner of each little 
square, and a sprinkling of larger dots all 
over. A brown Russian net with black 
dots is becoming to some, and white 
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lace sprigs appliqué on biack net still 
hold their own. White tulle veils are 
worn by the few whose complexions 
enable them to be thus greatly daring. 

Bonnets are to be string!ess this year 
for all save those whose neck-lines 
imperatively demand the ribbon’s kindly 
shade. For the young there is a certain 
grace about the stringless bonnet, but it 
would be foolish of those who find strings 
improve the contour of their faces, or the 
outline of their necks, to abandon them, 
for what will, in all probability, be but a 
passing mode. Silk straws are already 
out, and rush and ribbon straws are like 
to be the favourites. The ribbon straw is 
Protean in its varieties, now appearing 
soberly as a simple substance, and again 
coquetting with jet and spangles and 
lightly poising amid ruches of tulle with 
all the airs, graces and semblance of 
actual ribbon. The characteristic of hats 
in London this year will, as in Paris last, 
be masses of tulle and yards of ribbon. 
The newest artificial flower is the 
primula, and the variety and delicacy 
of its tints will make it prime favourite 
this Spring. 

In the matter of shapes hats are 
varied as ever, and you can have them 
small or shave them large; you may 
crinkle your brim, if your hair be curly, 
or rejoice in a straight brim as severely 
classic in style as you please. The only 
essential is that the brim behind must 
be t Ited up as perpendicularly as possible 
and servé as background for a mass of 
flowers (by preference) or occasionally 
ribbon. One fanciful toque in rush 
straw, with an irregular conical crown, 
has the rush ends tied together behind so 
as to fall over the hair, and has a large 
bow of cream satin ribbon set against it. 
Another bow of cream satin ribbon, 
fastened down by an oxidised silver 
buckle set with brilliants and smoked 
pearls, trims it in the front, whilst 
mauve primulas at both sides, and 
a white osprey at one complete its 


*,* Patlerns of the Costumes which appear in these fages will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 
“THe LupGate,” 34, Bouverie Street, on the following terms: Cape or Skirt, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 


15. 6d. ; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
2s 6d. Full particulars for self-measurement and form 


1s. 64.; Whole Costume, 2s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
of application will usualy be found at end of book. 
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BOVRIL BOVRIL 
BOVRIL BOVRIL 


MAINTAINS HEALTH. INVIGORATES INVALIDS. 
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BOVRIL BOVRIL 


ECLIPSES MEAT EXTRACT. SUPERSEDES BEEF TEA. 


BOVRIL BOVRIL 


ENRICHES SOUPS. IMPROVES GRAVIES. 
BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors: The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P., and others. 
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varied adornment. Essentially Parisian 
is a toque with a crown consisting of 
alternate rows of jetted net and black 
straw, the front widened by loops of grey 
chiné ribbon crossed by narrower bands 
of jet-edged black net with white lace 
appliqué on it. At the back are two 
huge rosettes of black tulle over white 
—a device that produces greyness— 
and at one side is a bunch of white crépe 


GOWN 


quills. Bizarre byt pleasing is a green 
straw hat with a square crown turned up 
at the four corners, and bunches of mauve 
and green poppies of mixed crépe and 
velvet—really a charming combination— 
filling in its irregularities. Bows of 
green and mauve moiré ribbon further 
adorn it, and there is a plentiful eruption 
of both flowers and ribbons under the 
brim at the back. 
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THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY 


Direct Attention to the following Quotations from their Price List of New Goods suttable for Present Wear. 


Orders by Post receive careful attention and are despatched by Return Mail. 


All Letters should be addressed to 


—45a, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 


4-Button Fine Kid, plain points, in Black, 
Tans, Beavers, Browns, Greys, Greens, and 
Navy, 1/11 per pair. 
-Button Real Kid, plain on, 1/11, 2/4, 
2/8, and 3/- per pair. In Black, White, 
Tans, Fawns, | wh ag and all Colours. 
-Button White, Lavender, Primrose, Pink, 
Beaver, or Tan Kid, with Black points and 
welts, anti large White Pearl Buttons, 2/6 
per pair. 
-Button Black Kid, with White points, welts, 
and large Pearl Buttons, 1/11 per pair. 
4-Button Black Kid, with White, Red, Green, 
Pink, Gold, Blue, Heliotrope, Lavender, or 
Tan points and welts, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6 per 
pair. 


= 


- 


- 





-Button Fine ‘‘ Chevrette,” Roundseam Sewn, 
1/10 per pair. In Tan, Beaver, Brown 
Shades, and Black with Self-Braid Points. 

-Button Best Quality “‘ Chevrette,” Pique 
sewn, 2/10 per pair. In Tan, Beaver, and 
Brown Shades, with Self-Imperial points. 


— 


— 





._— Strong Cape, for Walking or Driving, 
a sewn, Single Spear points, 2/6, 3/-, 
and 3/6 per pair. In Gold or Oak Tan. 


- 





(LADIES’ GLOVES) 


Ladies’ Superior Quality Suéde (French make) in Black, White, 
Tan, and all Light Shades. _12-Button Mousquetaire, b/11 per 
ae 16-Button Length, 3/6 per pair: 20-Button Length, 

11 per anil 


GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 


The ‘“45A” 2-Button Chevrette, in Tan Shades, with Black or 
Self-Braid points, 2/- per pair. 

The * Cheapside” 2-Button Chevrette, in Tan Shades, with Black 
or Self- waid points, and Browns with Self-Braid points, Piqu« 
Sewn (English Cy 2/6 per 

The “ Montrose” Tan Ca saedinam weight, Spear Points, Prix 
seam Sewn, 2-Buttons, 38 per pair. 

**Scented Russia Leather” Tan Cape, medium weight, Spear points 
Prixseam Sewn, 2 Buttons, 3/6 per pair. 

“ Rainproof,” Tan Cape, medium weight, Spear points, Prixseam 
Sewn, 3/6 per pair. 
Tan Ca nS Gloves, Tilburied (Double Palms), 1 Buttor 


2/1 
The * Talker *"t Tan Ca 
Holes, 2 Buttons, 


Driving Gitoves, Tilburied, Patent Button 
‘11 per pair 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS GLOVES. 
2-Button White Kid, 1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/10, and 2/6 per pair. 
2 Lavender Kid, 1/3, 1/10, and 2/6 per pair. 
ea White or Lavender, with Self or Black Braid points, 
1/4, 1/8, 2’, and 2/10 per pair. 


Supplementary Departments :— HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS and FANS. 


Mode of Payment.— Postal and P.O. Orders to be made payable to S. A. WORSKETT, at the General Post Office. 
A NEW DETAILED PRICE LIST (Illustrated) will be Forwarded POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY 


f 45a, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
\ Branch Warehouse: 83, NEW BOND ST., W. 





LEEDS“DRESSES. 


In all the latest & most approved St & Colourings, Artis- 
tic Weavings & Special Designs. TAINABLE WABLE ELSEWHERE. 


Over oun, Sue Customers, last season, testified to the 
and Economy gained by purchasing and wearing 


EDMONDSON 'S| 
i205 DRESS FABRICS | 


The New Sprinc PATTERNs are now ready. 
and will be sent Post Free on application. 


A SPLENDID SELECTION 
LARGEST STOCK .*, KINGDOM. 


Any LENGTH sop. Carriage Pail on Parcels over £1 
in value. Please mention “‘ LupGate,” and address — 


EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS. 


(ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS.) 


LADIES! do not fail 


to send at once for design show 
ing exact size of 

W. J. HARRIS & CO.’S 
unrivalled DEFIANCE 
LOCKSTITCH SEWING 
MACHINE, works by hand or 
treadle, 


ouLY 45s. COMPLETE. 


Four Years’ Warranty with each 
Machine 





THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Admired and praised byeveryone 

Especially adapted for Dress 
making, Light Tailoring, and all 
kinds of Family Sewing, and so 
simple as to require no instruc- 
tions beyond the Guide Book, 
which is given, on all accessories, with each Machine. 


SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY ON EASY TERMS, 5/- PER MONTH 
FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


W. J. HARRIS & CO., LIMITED, 


"219, OLD KENT ROAD. S.E.; 69, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E.; 391, MARE 
STREET, HACKNEY, LONDON, E.; AND BRANCHES. 











SATIN POLISH 


Is unequalied for Ladies’ and Children’s 

Boots and Shoes, Hand and Travelling 

Bags, Trunks, Harness, and all Black 
Leather Goods. 


it is not a Spirit Varnish, & will not injure the Leather. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM 


For cleaning and polishing Brown Boots and 
Shoes of all kinds. 


SATIN WHITE and BLACK CREAMS 


For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and 
Glace Kid. 


MAGIC 
BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots 
and Shoes, 
Ornaments, etc., 
the appearance 
of new. 


ARMY & NAVY 
LIQUID 
BLACKING 


Gives a illiant 
Jet Black Polish 
quickly. 
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The white kid gloves sewn with black, 
so popular a year ago, are still worn, but 
pale tan-grey and beaver heavily pointed 
in black are newer,and a duck’s-egg green, 
and a duck’s-foot yellow sewn with 
black are the newest of all, for those 


whose costumes will assimilate with 
them. 

The craze for neck-ruffs is greater 
than ever. One of white chiffon, edged 
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with narrow black lace quilling is deco- 
rative, and pleasing, if less aerial, are 
those of silk poppies and roses in various 
colours. Ruffles are an essential to the 
newest capes, as witness the one in our 
illustration. This is a particularly charm- 
ing and simple cape. It is of black 
satin, crosses over and ties behind in a 
large black satin sash bow, has lapels. 
and appliqué of cream lace, and a sufh- 
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BRONCHITIS. BRONCHITIS. BRONCHITIS. 


This distressingly painful malady can be immediately relieved, and the complaint greatly alleviated, by . 
a - the use of HALL’S COCA WINE. 


AN APPEAL. = AN APPEAL. 


Durinc the Influenza Epidemic last year the medical profession generally prescribed HALL’S 

: COCA WINE. The unexpected and increased demand we were unable to meet, and we were 
| obliged to publicly apologise for non-delivery of orders. We are now in a position to meet any 
3 | demand that can arise. Unfortunately the demand, which we were unable to meet, induced a number 
Es of individuals to offer the public, under the name of Coca Wine, unpalatable and utterly useless pre- 
parations, which have disappointed and disgusted those who have been misled. With a view to 
removing the bad impression created, we are sending to all who are desirous of testing the beneficial 
Ha] qualities of HALL’S Coca Wink, free tasting samples ; we only ask that you will send us a post- 
“@| card and judge for yourselves. It is absolutely proved by the Medical Press and Profession that— 


Hall’s Coca Wine is indispensable to over-worked and worn-out men and women ; 
Hall’s Coca Wine relieves mental and phvsies' /atigue ; 

Hall’s Coca Wine removes depression : 

Hall’s Coca Wine cures neuralgia, sl-vi'essness, and «emia; 


Hall’s Coca Wine is the most marv~'~«.s restorative after illness ever used; and what 
is still more important, it has none of the fearfu' -*-r-effects «ten follow the use of narcotics and 
other powerful remedies which redieve for a ,-+..i, but wh«n mevitably have to be paid for by the 
reaction which follows. 

We have endeavoured to Ce the public by adopting :ar crade mark of a keystone in red, with 
the signature of the firm, S. S. & Co., across the labe., aud we beg that purchasers will reject any 
that do not bear this distinctive mark. - 


a Of Chemists and Wine Merchants, 2|- and 3/6 per bottle, or post free from 
= STEPHEN SMITH & CO., BO 
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THE GREAT WAR OF 189-. 


A Realistic Account of the Probable Course of the 
next Great European War. 

The Narrative is written some of the most 
Eminent Authorities on War and Politics; and is Illus- 


A H 
People, and ( which ha trated with numerous a i 
Published wl LIAM HEINEMANN, 


«treatment. 
oon WS GREY o Weymeuch’ London, 21, Beprorp St., STRAND. 


CYCLING WORLD ILLUSTRATED 


A JOURNAL DE LUXE. 
Comprehending the Artistic, Literary, and Current Interest of Cycling. 


ISSUED WEEKLY FROM THE OFFICES OF BLACK anp WHITE. 





A paper of matchless pictorial merit, devoting itself to pictures of prominent Professionals 

and Amateurs, distinguished Cyclists, Cycling Scenes of Interest, events as they transpire, 

tto the Literature of the Wheel, and generally to everything connected with Cycling which 
lends itself appropriately to the highest class Journalism. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 





Publishing Offices: 63, FLEET ST., and 34, BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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ciently large ruffle of finely kilted soft 
silk about the neck. Some capes are 
even frilled about the edge with net or 
chiffon. Black and white have been so 
largely utilised that in the opinion of 
experts these decisive contrasts have 
lost their first novelty, and a more deli- 
cate distinction attac to grey. 
other essential of the new cape is that 
it should curve upwards over the sleeves 
—a lateral droop is fatal to it. 

If one may judge by some sunshades 
made recently in London for the Duchess 
of Coburg, the fashion inthe actual parasol 
is to be plain; but as extravagance 
must be disclosed somewhere, this is 
more than atoned for in the Duchess’s 
by the costliness of the handles. One 
had a large jade-knot, barred by gold, 
tinted a sort of tan and studded with 
diamonds. Another handle, long and 
pear-shaped, resembled chrysophrase. It 
was set in a band of pink enamel, crossed 
by a line of reddish gold that sparkled 
with diamonds. This belongs to a 

1 of green moiré shot with red. 
Yet a third costly and beautiful handle 
consisted of a duck’s head of lapis-lazuli, 
with a jasper beak, diamond eyes and 
neckband, and the silk of the parasol was 
sprigged and shaded to harmonise with 
the handle. A chiné brown and green 
silk parasol had a tapering top of carved 

, jade encrusted with diamonds. 

The gown shown in our illustration is 
a very pretty and useful one. It is of 
duck’s-egg green face-cloth, with jet 
trimming running over the shoulders to 
the elbow, a vest of butter-coloured lawn 
and a waistband of maize chiné ribbon, 
sprigged with pink rosebuds and green 
leaves. 

The London dressmakers have had 
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many wonderful gowns to make for the 
coronation of the Czar. On four occa- 
sions Court trains will be necessary, and 
not the least touch of black—even in the 
form of a ribbon—will be permitted to 
darken the brilliance of the Coronation 
itself. 

Quaint use is being made of foulard 
handkerchiefs in Indian shawl patterns 
to brighten dark gowns. A brown cloth 
dress, that has every seam outlined in 
black braid, has a vest made of a dark 
blue foulard handkerchief, patterned in 
greens and lighter blues. At the waist the 
handkerchief disappears beneath short 
coat fronts, and re-appears in a bow at 
the back. A similar bow appears at 
the back of the neck-band. A dark 
blue mohair gown has a vest made 
of a grass lawn handkerchief, with a 
heliotrope border arranged to form 
straight lines on either side of the vest. 
This dress also has its seams outlined in 
black braid, and is trimmed with dark 
blue velvet ribbon. 

Many of the dainty little handker- 
chiefs being prepared just now for a 
Royal trousseau are full of the prettiest 
possible fancies. The monogram, crown 
and device, are appliqué in coloured 
lawn, and a réséda fan, a green sham- 
rock, a mauve Maltese cross, and a pale 
pink diamond, are amongst the most suc- 
cessful. The handkerchiefs themselves 
are of the finest Irish lawn, frilled with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. 

A pretty variation of the all-ruling 
alpaca is one with tiny raised flowers in 
a faintly contrasting shade upon it.. Old 
rose alpaca, with raised cream forget-me- 
nots and pale green alpaca with a tiny 
white spray, are full of pretty sugges- 
tions for May-day gowns. 
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LITBSRARY & ARTIOTIO 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


STORIES, DRAWINGS, VERSES, & AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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The Editor of the Lupcate, desirous of furnishing Amateurs of literary 
and artistic tastes with means of estimating the value of their work, has 
decided to present silver medals of handsome design for : 


The Best Original Novel Plot or Story about eight hundred words long. 


The Best Set of Original Verses, which may be given as a decora- 
tive page. 


The Best Photograph: No restriction as to subject. 


Each photograph sent must be mounted, with the title on front, and the 
name and address of sender on back of mount. Silver prints are prefer- 
able for purposes of reproduction, and should be supplied whenever possible. 
A competitor may send in any number of photographs provided they are 
forwarded in one parcel. The decision of the Editor ts final. : 


Contributions, marked “Prize Competitions,” and bearing the name 
and address of the sender, must reach the Ludgate Offices, 34, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C., by the 25th of April; and the prize-winners 
will be announced in the June Number. 


The Editor reserves the right to publish any of the Contributions, though, 
as a rule, only those that take prizes, or are commended, will be given. 
He also reserves the right to withhold the medal in any section where none 
of the contributions is worthy of publication. Every effort will be made to 
return unsuccessful MSS, Drawings, and Photographs, where stamps are 
sent for the purpose, though no guarantee can be given on the subject. 
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BEECHAM PILLS 


Have been before the Public for more than 
50 years, and have now the greatest sale of 
any Proprietary article. This has been achieved 
without the publication of testimonials, 
the convincing fact is, that Beecham’'s Pills 
RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 
BILIOUS # NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver & Female Ailments. 


Annual Sale, SIX MILLION BOXES. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 91d., 134d. 
and 2/9 each. 













BEECHAMS TOOTH PASTE 


RECOMMENDS ITSELF. 
It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, 
and is a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice. 
In COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, OF ALL DRUGGISTS, OR FROM THE PROPRIETOR, 
ror ONE SHILLING, PosTaGE PAID. 
a -_ 
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“STRONGEST & BEST.”"—Health. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Over 100 Prize Medals. 


MELLIN’S|: 
™ a FOOD 


An ILLUSTKATED PAMPHLET on the FEEDING and REARING of 
of 
] 





INFANTS A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits 
Healthy Children, together with facsimiles of original Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to al 
mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, 5S.E. 


Lhe lirst Consideration in Life Assurance ts SECURITY. 


™ EQUITABLE 


(Founded 1762.) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


: HAS OVER FOUR MILLIONS, FUNDS IN HAND, 
Being more than Twenty-Six Times the Annual Premium Income. 
Expenses: 334 per cent. of Total Income 


Offices: MANSION SOwWSS ST... L-ONDON, F.C. 


Have You a Good Cook ? 
Yes, she aliways uses 


LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Signature in Blue across Label. 
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THE “AEOLIAN” 


IS CONCEDED BY 


THE WORLD'S BEST MUSICIANS 


TO BE THE 


Greatest Musical Invention of Modern Times. 
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YeHE AOLIAN is a Musical Instrument which, by various automatic 
* devices, ‘does the fingering” or technique with absolute 
correctness, leaving the player free to give his whole attention to the 
tempo, expression and ‘tone colour” of the music by manipulating 
suitable stops. The expression intended by the Composer is indicated by red 
lines drawn upon the music, and is so easily understood that ANY ONE-- 
even those devoid of musical knowledge—can, after a few days’ 
practice, perform upon the instrument any piece of music ever 
written. For instance, the majestic chorus of “‘ Tannhauser,” Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night's Dream,” a Beethoven Symphony, a Bach’s Fugue, or 
Rossini’s “ Overture to William Tell” can be played just as easily as a March, 
Waltz, Dance or Simple Hymn Tune. 


From the nature of its construction and the means employed to sound the 
, notes, the music for the Zolian need not be confined to the simple 
piano and organ arrangements, but is adapted from the FULL 
ORCHESTRAL SCORES;; thus the harmony may be doubled, 
the melody embellished with flute or horn obligatos; and, aided by 
the different stops and swells controlling various instrumental effects, the 
Kolian music possesses a charm only equalled by the concerted efforts of a 
number of performers. 


The ZAolian is unrivalled for Dance Music of every kind, and is well adapted for 
Saloons of Passenger Ships, Mess Rooms, Hotels, Drawing Rooms, Yachts, Masonic Halls, 
and Family or Social Gatherings of every description. 





HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM THE 
MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS. 


Evovarp pe Resxs says :—“* The adaptability of the Aolian to orchestral scores will render it attractive to lovers of 
the highest grades of music.” 

Luiet Arprri says :—“1 recognise it as one of the greatest inventions of the present century.” 

SaRasaTe says :—“' As a musical instrument the AZolian is artistic in the true sense of the word.” 


Mons. Avex. Guitmant, of Paris, says: —“‘I have heard the Molian with the greatest pleasure ; it renders a great 
service to all persons who wish to hear or play the milsic of the great masters. 





Price from £21 to £155. 


YOUR VISIT WILL BE ESTEEMED A FAVOUR. 


GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 225, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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‘St. JACOBS OIL 
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The Great Pain-Kiili 
RHEUMATISM ng 
Remedy. 


Sprains Strains é . ae ee BFF ee bie: ; 
Brui s nese e2 K ¢ is Nothing so Good. 
Stiffness Sore Throat 


The Charles A. Vogeler Co., 
45, Farringdon Road, London, 





nme Pain. 








DR. SPENCER’S ASTHMA CURE. 


Instant in Relieving, Permanent in Curing, Safe, Economical, and Never Failing. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
TREATISE ON ASTHMA, 35th Edition, 128 pages, sent post free on receipt of 3 stamps, by the 
Proprietors of Dr. Spencer's Asthma Cure, and other Throat and Lung Specialities The Geddes Manu- 
facturing Co., 36, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. Established 187 4. 
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Vogeler's Compound 


A WOMAN’S FACE. 


VERY ofte of the princi diseases and weaknesses to which 
women are subj t, fade out the face, waste the re, and 
make her in ity old before her time. Perfect h makes 

comely featu soft skin, and rosy cheeks. This can be accomplished 
by taking VOGELER’S CURATIVE COMPOUND . made from the 
formula of one of the most eminent living members of the medical 
profession, who has made a life-long study of the subject of purifyi ing, 
cleansing, and enriching the blood. It regulates, promotes, an 

— ves «ligestion, removes melancholia, nervousness, faintness, 

dizziness, brings refreshing sleep and rest, restores health and 
te my imparting vigour to the entire system. It acts directly on 
the liver, * seemach, bidanage, and cleanses the blood from all impurities. 
Every woman can have a clear complexion, steady nerves, a 
rfect digestion, abundant strength and vitality, and general good 

Real ealth, by taking Vogeler's Curative Compound. 


IT IS THE QUEEN OF MEDICINES. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, at 824 42,65 or sent on receipt of 
14 OF 3o penny stamps. 
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TRELOAR & SONS, LUDGATE HILL. 


on Paes 


A LIST OF COLOURED DRAWINGS 


Artistic Floor Coverings, 


INTENDED TO BE A GUIDE TO CUSTOMERS. FOR PRICES SEE CATALOGUE 
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PLATES A anp B. a PLATE M. 
CHEVIOT CARPETS. . BRITISH LAHORE RUGS. 
Seamless. All Wool. Adapted for light wear. Many Colourings and Patterns. 
PLATE D. PLATE. X. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE AGRA (EUROPEAN) RUGS 
MATTING. AND MATS. 
Cool, Clean, Cheap. Various Colourings and Patterns. 
sei = ee eS Se eee 
PLATE F. PLATE ©. 


STAIR CARPETS. 


Specially made to resist Hard Wear. 


SHETLAND CARPETS. 


All Wool, Seamless, Reversible. 





PLATES R ANp S. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


The Patterns of Eastern Carpets vary. 


PLATE G. 
KERVAL CARPETS. 
Seamless. ‘An effective imitation of Eastern 
Work at a low price.” 7 : 
PLATES T anp U. 
INDURATED LINOLEUM. 


A Patented Article (Registered). 


PLATE H. a 
BRUSSELS CARPET. 


* Ludgate” Quality guaranteed. 
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PLATE I. PLATE V. 
RUGS », WOOL BORDERED COCOA- 
For surrounding Billiard Tables. a NUT FIBRE MATS. 
ee —— =$> — —_—> ial _ — 
PLATE k. * ; PLATE W. 
AXMINSTER CARPETS. ; FIJI FIBRE IMPERIAL MATS 
Seamless, “ Ludgate ” Quality. al For Entrance Halls, &c. 
4 — : —————— eS 
PLATE L. ; PLATE X. 
LINOLEUM. x) TWEED CARPETS. 
Warm, Elastic, Durable. / Seamless. Self Colours. 
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UPON APPLICATION, ANY OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED PLATES WILL AT 


ONCE BE FORWARDED FREE BY POST, WITH PRICED CATALOGUE. 


2 ee ~< 


TRELOAR & SONS, LUDGATE HILL 


LONDON, E.C. 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESs, ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. TELEPHONE NUMBER, 


* TRELOAR,” LONDON. ESTABLISHED 1832 15,044 
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EPILEPTIC 
FITS. 


TRENCH'S REMEDY 


Write to Manager for Pamphiet and 
Consultation Form. 


THE REMEDY DEPOT, 33, S$. FREDERICK ST., DUBLIN 


MELLIN’S 
For INFANTS O ©) DID 
and INVALIDS i 


SAMPLES POST FREE FROM 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


The First Consideration in Life Assurance is SECURITY, 


F ™= EQUITABLE 
Ce LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HAS OVER FOUR MILLIONS, FUNDS IN HAND, 


Being more than Twenty-Six Times the Annual Premium Income. 


Expenses: 334% per cent. of Total Income. 
Offices: MANSION BOWS! ST... 1.0NDONW, B.C. 





DRINK DELICIOUS 


MAZAWATTEE TEA. 


OF LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
IN SEALED PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 


THE LUDGAIL 


LORILINE | _ iwc 
FOR THE TEETH & BREATH. HAIR RENEWER 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. Prevents the Hair from fall- 





PREVENTS the DECAY of the Teeth. ing off. 
APS ra Restores Grey or White Hair 
Renders the Teeth Pearly White. naeknemee apenas 
Being delicately perfumed, it 
Is partly composed of Honey and Extracts from leaves no unpleasant odour. 





Sweet, Herbs and Plants. lil ids dette ne 
. s NOT a dye, an erefore 
Is Perfectly HARMLESS and DEL‘CIOUS to the TASTE. deen Get stun the oles Oo 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World even white linen. 


2s. - her Bottle. Should be in every house 


where a Harr ReNEweR 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, —— 


‘ Of all Chemists and Hair- 
dn Glass Jars. Price \s. ‘a Price 3/6. 





AP 2, HISCUMs 


Promote Digestion. 


——~ deeteeteee 
Supplied to the Queen and Ropal Family. 
ae 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as ** HOVIS” ts | 
not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place q “Hovis” do so for their 
own profit. BEWARE! 

“ Hovis Bread is very much superior to the ordinary Brown Bread, as it causes no irritability 
to the ‘stomach, and it is, of course, infinitely richer, both in its bone and muscle-making 
substances, than the White Bread in general use.”"—-T. MOWBRAY HENDERSON, M.D. 

6d. or is, Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 















Tuomas Harpy, J. M. Barrig, W. E. Norris, &c. 


STORIES FROM ‘BLACK & WHITE.’ 
By Grant Allen, Mrs. Lynn Linton, J. M. Barrie, 
Mrs. Oliphant, W. Clark Russell, Thomas Hardy, W. 
E. Norris, and James Payn. With Portraits and Nume- 
rous Illustrations by Dudley Hardy, W. Rainey, W. j 
Hatherell, R.I., W. Hennessy, P. Tarrant, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo. Now ready. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can = Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency oma by 


AND BRIGHT 
BLACK ENAMEL. 


RTLEY’S CELLULO:O 
. PAINT / 









“With your Celluloid Gold 
Paint and Bright Black Enamel 
I have made my bedsteads look 
as good as new."—/. X&., Brad- 
tord House, Caine. 


“ For decorating picture frames 
| Celluloid Gold Paint has no 
| equal.” —//a/l- Edwards, 

223 L.RC.P., &¢., Moseley. 
Mn"l' | Bottles, 6d. & is. 

Of Ironmongers, Decorators, 
Chemists, Stationers, &c. Sample 
1]- bottle postfree from the makers, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 


VARNISH CO., 


ST. PAUL'S SQUARE, 
. BIRMINGHAM. 





















taking ILENE TABLETS (Regd.) for a few weeks. 
are small, agreeable, harmless, and never fail to Improve bot 
Health and Figure, without Change of Diet. An English 
~— writes :—" Vour Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 

. to 


THE TRILENE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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“A man employed 
at the Centr ish 
Market, London, was 
for three years help- 
less with Rheuma- 
tism, and after 
having been sent to 
three different hos- 


fhourable. After four Dil \ ele RHEU MATISM. 
hisar without pai, SS q Z SPRAINS. 
ssf eBiines "aie STRAINS. BRUISES. 
bured and at work” SORENESS. 
STIFFNESS. 
SORE THROAT. 
CHEST COLDS. 
NEURALGIA. 
LU MBAGO. 
BACKACHE. 
HEADACHE. 
FEETACHE. 


And all Bodily Aches and Pains. 


In cases of Gout Vogeler’s Curative 
Compound should be taken inter- 
nally in conjunction with St. 
Jacobs Oil used outwardly. 


WAM 


AFFLICTED 
TWENTY YEARS. 


Mr. Wituiam Dean, 
of6, Barleyfield Row, 
Waisall, says: “Thad 
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ANAL 


and several 

of medicine, ail 
to oy use; was un- 
able to » get: rest night 
or day, until I used 
St. Jacobs Gil. I can 
now sleep well, and 


am free from pain, 
perfectly cured. 
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T. JACOBS OIL, 
S in Yellow Wrap. 
pers, as supplied 

us tothe Im 
Stables of a 


tothe trade 
for use on Worses, 


Cattle, and Dogs, is 
the same as that for 
Human use, except 
that it is stronger, 
more penetrating, 
and is not so per- 
fectly clear in colour 
as thatin White 
Wrapvers for human 
use. ® 
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Price i/1j and 2/6. 
55 woe, Teese Py Me (HE CHARLES A. VOCELER CO., 

Y ites: Gp iif es: See 45, Farringdon Road, London, 
WV. wis, a aie and 73, Avenue Kléber, Paris. 

5 ge Z Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
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PNA « The finest Cocoa that experience 
can produce, or that money can buy.”’ 
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